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COUNTESS NATALIE. 


enn 
BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





N the year 186-, there wasn’t a 
prettier creature in Paris than the 
Countess Natalie D’Orville. If 
you doubted it, you had but to 
look at her any time when she 
drove out, or if you were of the 
privileged class, make your bow in 
her salon, or if you had money, 
step into the opera on any of the 
grand niglits. For the countess 
had become sv Dlase of theatre and 
opera that nothing but the twink- 
ling of a first-class star could 
tempt her. 

Let us go back to that year, and 
peep into her apartmente in a 

d superb hotel in the Rue de M. We 
take the hour of twelve, when madame has just fin- 
ished her breakfast, and said adieu, with many 
kisses, to her husband of a month, and is going from 
their breakfasi-room into the salon. We can see 
only her figure, as she is walking slowly away from 
us; but you perceive that it is the most delicious lit- 
tle figure in the world, exquisitely rounded, though 
slight, and that her hair is of that marvellous pale 
gold which all Paris, and after it, the world, is kiliing 
itself to imitate, and cannot. This hair is simply 
made into two immense plaits, looped at the back 
and fastened with a black ribbon, whose intense, 
lustreloss shade briags out the burnished locks in 
tine contrast. The morning robe of damask satin is 
of a rich golden brown, an artistic shading down of 
the color of the hair; and as she gives her train, 
which has got itself twisted in her turning, a petulant 
push with her foot, you may get a ravishing glimpse 
of a tiny foot, a silk stocking and a bronze slipper, 
with an immense rosette on the instep. While we 
are following the lady, in the humble hope of getting 
sight of her face, it would do no harm to glance back 
at the room she is leaving. A gem of a dining-room, 
furnished with blue velvet, two large arm-chairs 
drawn up to a little Sienna marble table, on which is 
set one of the many coffee-sets which the lovely bride 
received on her marriage. This set is a tine porcelain 
of deep blue and gold. Tae knives, forks and spoons 
with which the young couple have partaken of their 
breakfast are of gold, the tray silver-gilt, as are also 
the coffee-pot, cream-pitcher and sugar-bowl. There 
can be no doubt that the breaktast was worthy of the 
service, for the head cook at the hotel where their 
aparimente is has a reputation second to none in 
Paris. Everybody knows that the emperor wanted 
the chef of hotel B——, and couldn’t get him. 

Bat the last tip of madame’s satin train is rustling 
through the doorway, and we must hasten. We pass 
& pretty ante-room, where a servant waits, and find 
ourselves in the sa/on. Nowhere, save in Paris, is 
such a room possible. Fancy an oval room capable 
of seating a hundred persons, and see if your imag- 
ination can drape it more gorgeously than madame's 
upholsterer has done. The whole walls are lined 
with amber-colored velvet, with beautiful cornices of 
amber and white in a braid pattern, terminating at 
the corners in a true lover’s knot. The lofty ceiling 
is delicately freseoed in wreaths of roses and little 
Loves peeping through them. There are a dozen 
paintiugs framed in bronze, each frame a work of 
art, tor beauty of design and exquisitely delicate tin- 
ish, so delicate they are scarcely heavier than wood. 
Between these are mirrors, and here and there, little 
vases or rare statuettes, on brackets of carved ivory. 
The chairs and sofas are covered with amber satin, 
the carpet is white, with purple and gold pansies all 
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of fern leaver; the t» bles have tops of mosaic, lapis- 
lazuli, or inlaid woods, and everywhere are orna- 
ments, each a gem ofits kind. The av. ber satin cur- 
tains are lined with white silk, and have lace under 
curtains, every thread of which is linen; one paper- 
knife on a table is fine gold, another is a dagger with 
a jewelled handle. But space would iail to describe 
this luxurious salon. Suffice it that its amber and 
glitter are just to show that the Countess Natalie’s 
hair wi!l outshine all. There is not anothér blonde 
in Paris who would dare furnish her salon in amber. 

Ah! at last we see her face! She has seated her- 
self on a sofa, and with her eyes upturned and fixed 
on the little Loves on the ceiling, is thinking how 
immeasurably happy she is. You think, perhaps, 
that that milk-white skin, with the crimson in cheeks 
and lips, the faint pink in the rounded chin and 
tiny, transparent ears, and the finter little shade in 
the nostrils—-you think they are all paint. Monsieur 
the Count D‘Orville says they are nature, and he 
ought to know. See the white forehead, low and 
smooth as an infant's, under that golden crown of 
hair, the delicate brows, the thoroughly Parisian 
nose, slightly retrousse, piquant, indescribable, the 
pout of the small mouth; and now tbat she parts 
those lips to give room fur a deeper sigh of content, 
catch, while you can, a glimpse of those two rows of 
pearls that all the jewellers in Paris cannct match. 
Monsieur the count says that those pearls grew 
in his wife’: mouth; and, as we before remarked, he 
surely ought to know. It might be indiscreet to 
describe too closely the charming shape which mad- 
ame’s perfectly fitting robe defines; but we may be 
allowed to admire the small, plump hands tbat are 
folded on her lap, the finger-tips like pink coral, the 
palm a delicate blush, the back of the hand, blue- 
veined marble. 

0, mon Dieu!’ sighs the little lady, “I am so 
happy that I am oppressed. I am half afraid of my- 
self. If I should wake up, now, and find that I have 
had but a pretty dream, and that I must dress and 
go to rehearsal, how terrible that would be! Let me 
remember my short little life from the first. If Ican 
say it all over, then Iam not dreaming; if I forget 
anything, then I am dreaming. First, then, lama 
wee little girl, and I live in a chalet at the foot of the 
Wetterhorn, in Switzerland. My father is a herds- 
man. Bon! Iamright so far. My father dies—my 
mother dies; 1 break my heart, poor little one! My 
brother, who is ten years older than I—that makes 
him twenty—takes me over the mountains to Mad- 
ame Brocken, to be a little waiting-maid to her. 
Madame takes me to the baths of Luck, when she 
goes there tor her health. Madame is frightfully 
cruel; she beats me when she has been drinking, and 
she has always been drinking. Mademoiselle Perrin, 
the old actress, is at the baths, also, trying to grow 
young again. She hears Madame Brocken beat me, 
and hears me scream. She coaxes and pets me, when 
she gets chance. Mademoiselle has the beart of an 
augel, but she is deplurably ugly. When she gets 
ready to leave the baths, [ run away with her, 
dressed in boy’s clothes, Bravo! Natalie, you do 
well. You do not forget. Teome with mademviselle 
to Paris. I am wild with delight; Paris is heaven. 
I learn to dance; I grow prettier and prettier. Mad- 
emoiselle grows uglier and uglier, but her heart is 
unchanged, and she loves the little girl whom she 
snatched away from awong the awful mountain 
peaks, and from the yet more awful Madame Brocken 
and the great hair-brush she used to beat me with. } 
learn still more to dance, and I dance a ballet when 
Iam fourteen. People clap and throw flowers, an: 
men full in love with me. Mademoiselle drives al 
the men away. I dance agaia, and yet again, til 
Paris is wild about me. Then madempiselle will let 
ine dance no more; fur, though an angel, made moi 
selle likes a little to spite people, since they perceive 
that she can no more be pretty. She has money, an’ 
she will leave it to me. I must keep myself ver: 
strictly, she says, and marryanobleman. She grows 
sick, bnt she lives to have her great revenge, she 
says. She caunot die without that. Monsieur La 





Courant, who once slighted her, falls in love with me, 
and sends me presents. I refuse them. He grows 
more in love, and offers to marry me. He goes down 
on his knees, though he has gout, and it must burt 
him frightfally, and though one sees that his feet are 
shockingly pinched in his boots. I am near laugh- 
ing, he is so ridiculous; and mademoiselle laughs 
behind her fan, and then bids monsieur rise. She 
does not mean her little one to marry a grandfather, 
she s3ys, nor any one not titled. Monsieur is in 
despair, and goes hobbling away. Mademoiselle is 
satisfied. She has revenged the slight of years gone, 
and she dies in peace, leaving all her money to me, 
and Nannette to take care of me. Nannette is as 
good as a gendarme and a great deal better. I break 
my heart about mademoiselle, and then comes Eu- 
gene to comfort me- Eugene, acount, an angel, my 
husband! We are in love, we do not wait, we marry, 
we come here to live, and I am Countess Natalie 
D‘Orville! There can be no doubt; I have remem- 
bered the whole, and I am not asleep.” 

Clapping her hands in childish delight, the young 
countess warbles a little strain, and ends it as she 
pleases, running up the scale, climbing like a bird as 
fur as s'.e can reach, and trying to go further. ‘ No, 
you’ll have to stcp there, Natalie, though you area 
child of the mountains, and could once climb like a 
chamois.” 

It was a}l quite true as the little countess had said. 
She tvld her history in that triumphant soliloquy. 
She forget to mention that the count’s relatives had 
opposed his marriage; but they were then beginning 
to be reconciled, and Natalie was making her way 
into the finest salons iu Paris. She was beautiful 
and amiable, and if her antecedents were not lofty, 
she had, at least, no ol jzctionable relations to bring 
into the aristocratic family with her. 

There were those who did not forgive so easily, and 
they were ladies who would gladly have won the 
handsome young nobleman themselves, It must be 
admitted that more than one of these obdurate dames 
had reason to complain, The Count D Orville had 
been a famous heart-breaker in his time, and had 
not always been scrupulous as to the depth of his 
sighs or the solemnity of his vows, when he had an 
interest in the pursuit, It is surprising that he 
should have been willing to renounce such sport for 
a mar-ied life; but Natalie's charas triumphed. 
Besides, married life in Paris need not be irksome. 

If “arrowy giances’’? would kill, the poor little 
countess would have died a duzan times aday. When 
sue drove her span of cream-colored ponies through 
the boulevard, how she would have sunk gasping 
upon her blue satin cushivuus, if, fortunately, those 
glances tipped with pvisonous hate and envy did not, 
by their nature, sting the ones whu send them, rather 
than those to whum they are sent. When she went 
to the opera, and sat there smiling in the midst of a 
gay group of adwirers, while her husband watched 
her from tie otber side of the house, his glances more 
lover-like than husband -like; when she made her 
courtesy to royalty, and got that smile which the 
emperor doesn’t give everybody; when she tripped 
through the waltz on her husband’s arm, her laces 
floating about her like a cloud, her diamondz glitter- 
ing like spray in the sunshine;—in fine, when she 
appeared in any of the thousand and one brilliant 
situations which a pre-eminently beautiful, fascina- 
ting and wealthy woman of the world can occupy, 
these disappointed rivals of hers did not spare either 
word or glance tiat could wound. But the lovely 
countess was clad io triple mail, from which all these 
shafis rebounded without having made a dint; her 
beauty, her blameless life, and her husband's love,— 
these invested her, and rendered her impregnable. 

Alas, that we shouli still have to say, * Poor 
Natalie!”"—that the time should ever come when she 
should bezin to look on her bappiness as a dream 
that might pass, but with no more peaceful awaken- 
ing. Does any one suppose that an accompiished 
roue is ever going to settle down intoa virtuous mar- 
ried man? Ile may, when he geta so old that dissi- 
patiun is no longer a temptation to him; but not till 





then. If there are «xceptions, they are very rare, 
and the Count D‘Orville was not one of these excep- 
tions. He had been, for bim, astonishingly constant. 
He had adured Natalie, and no one else, for three 
months; be had been fond of her for three more, and 
fond of other women, tov; then he liked her im- 
mensely when she didn’t bother him, but he had 
several other flames more engrossing; lastly, he 
really would not allow her to interfere with his pleas- 
ures, and told her most decidedly that he would hear 
no reproaches, 

And thus it chanced that, at the end of two years, 
she looked back and said, ‘* It was all a dream!” 

Not the splendor of her life, not the admiration of 
the world, but that which gave them worth—her 
husband’s love. 

Natalie had one consoler, and that was Madame de 
Moyon, Eugene’s aunt. This lady had been a beauty 
in her youth; had gone through all the brilliant 
routine of the life of a pet of society, had separated 
from her husband, and now, at sixty, was devout and 
charming, two things which a Frenchwoman can be 
atonce. Madame received but little company, lived 
in elegant retirement, and smilingly deuied the world 
that bésieged her doors; but she petted Natalie. At 
first, she would not receive nor look at her, and had 
berated her nephew soundly for his mesalliance ; but 
when she heard that the young man was growing 
careless, and tiat he spent more time with the pretty 
actress Cora N——, than he did with his wife, then 
she b gan to feel an interest in the poor thing. 

As Natalie sat at home, one day, disconsolate, re- 
fusing hers. lf to everybody, the door of the salon 
opened, an there stood her little page, shaking with 
fear, both of his mistress and the visitor; for the 
countess had ordered him to admit no one, and 
Madame de Moyon had commanded him to show her 
in immediately. 

Natalie had never met madame before; but she 
knew at once who this frail little lady in black, with 
the great wrought lace veil half covering her, must 
be, and that no other than the exclusive and unap- 
proachable Madame de Moyon would dare invade her 
privacy against express directions. 

The young countess rose with as calm a manner as 
she could assume, and waited for her visitor to an- 
nounce her business. Whether it was friendly or not 
remained to be seen. Madame’s conduct towards 
her had not been such as to warrant herin giving a 
very affectionate reception. The old beauty and the 
young beauty stood fur a moment confronting each 
other. Both were petite, but madawe was brunette. 
Her hair was sprinkled with gray, and her cheeks 
were thin, but her skin was yet as smooth as satin, 
and her black eyes as bright as when tbe Parisian 
beaux used to talk about the danger of her looking at 
gunpowder. , 

“ Why, my dear, you look at me as though I were 
an ogress!” said madame, with a soft smile. 

** Madame has called me something worse than an 
ogress,” remarked the countess, courtesying, but not 
advancing a step. 

Madawe was too much a woman of the world to be 
disconcerted. On the contrary, she was enchanted 
with the young woman's spirit and dignity, Besides, 
she was touched at sight of the traces of tears about 
those lovely eyes, and the grieved look which the lips 
wore, even when speaking proudly. 

“Tam very surry that | have misunderstood and 
wronged you,” the elder lady said, “and I have 
come to ask your pardon. I have heard that you 
are sal. If you had been happy, I might not have 
come; but I, too, have shed tears, and I wished to 
sympathize with you.” 

While speaking, madame had advanced to her 
young relative, and taking the countess’s passive 
hand, Lad kissed her on the cheek. 

Natalie’s lip began to quiver. 

* Sit down, my deur, and tell me all your sorrows,” 
said her visitor, speaking in a very sweet voice. 
“ Who should be a friend to you now, if not 1?” 

“ Who, indeed?” cried out the young wife, with a 
passionate burst of tears. ‘‘I have known bat one 
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friend since I left my heme by the Wetterhorn, and 
she is dead. If I bad Mademoiseile Perrin back, I 
would give all the rest of the worki for ber. She al- | 
Ways took my part. She made people please me. if she 
were here, I would not have to see wicked women 
coming to wy salom and Crinking wine with Eagene, | 
and giving him glances right befcre my face! If she 
were living, 1 would not have Mademoielie Cora 
N— driving my own horses.” i 

“Is it as bad as that?” asked madame, with a red | 
spot beginning to come in her cheek. | 

“ Yes; and Eageze cares no more fr me, no more!” | 
sobbed Natalie. ! 

Madame tenderly smoothed the head she bad | 
drawn to ber bosom, and oonsilerel for a minute. 

“ Sach outrages are not to be endured, of cvurse,” | 
se said, presently. “I will put astoptothem. |! 
cannot restore your husband's beart to you, my 
teauty. Alas! dol mot know that nothing can in- | 
fluence the heart of a bed man? Bat, courage, wy | 
dear! It often happens that a man, after a season | 
of indifference, will fall in love with his own wife; 
and you are beautiful enough to make that likeiy. 
Meantime, take the advice of an old woman who bes 
seen the workl. Do not desert society, and drop, like 
a star, out of your orbit. Continue w shine, with 
additional lustre, if poesibie, and compel the a!mira- 
tion of the faithless one. Make him proad of yu 
And do not aliow yourself to be careless of your dress.” 

Natalie blushed, and glanced down at ber careless 
wrapper and sandals, and recollected that her hair 
was in a very tumble! state. 

“Never mind,” said madame, understanding ber 
di-tresa. “ When I firs: felt trouble, I did the same; 
bat I soon found out my mistake. I only confirmed 
the wandering fancy of my basband. These enemies 
of all wives, they know betier. They strive always 
to please, no matter whether they are happy or not. 
Learn that lesson, at least, from them.” 

After half an hour, Natalie raised ber head from 
the other lady’s bosom, and looked up affectionately 
into her face. 

“] am 80 glad to have found a friend!” she said, 
holding maiame’s frail little hand in both of hers. 
“I feel better already. And I may call you aunt?” 

** Certainly,” was the gracious reply. “And you 
are to remember all my advice, and especially to keep 
yourself beautiful.” 

“* Yes, aunt. But,” said Natalie, clouding over, “‘I 
think he is sick of my beauty. He saii only yester- 
day that he preferrel] brunettes, and thought a wo- 
man nothing unless she had esprit. Ab! malame, I 
have only beauty. I am a little gocse. I do not 
speak any language bat French, and I cannot play 
the harp, nor paint, nor compose poetry, and when I 
write a note I have to be very careful that I may not 
spell wrongly. I cantfot make a mot if it were to save 
my life, 1 am so stupid.” 

“0 fie!” replied mademe, lightly. “If you can- 
not do these, you can despise them. Listen to what 
1 did in my days of glory. I never could dance well, 
and was constantly being eclipsed. That would not 
do. Sol hadtwo beautiful Eastern girls who used 
to dance to amuse my Visitors. ‘ Dancing.’ I saii 
with the Grand Turk, ‘shoulki be done by hirelings, 
for the amusement of the great.” I succeeded! 
Dancing became vulgar, and my Circassian girls 
drove the waltz from the salonz fur years. Yor, on 
the contrary, who can dance like a tairy, they tell 
me, must make that the principal thing. I wili help 
you. I willreceive,and you shali dance. But you 
must affect to despise any but professional musicians, 
and vow that you detest any poem butanepic. But, 
really, I have stayed so long a time I must talk ro 
more to you. Come to-morrow and stay an hour 
with me. But befure[ go, I must see this scape- 
grace of a husband of yours. Is he in the house?” 

“« Ah, yes!” sighed Natalie. “‘ He came home since 
daylight, and is now sleeping.” 

“Well, my dear, do you go to your boudoir, and I 
will see that he is waked.” 

Natalie embraced her new friend, thanked her over 
and over again for ber kindness, and went away with 
a hopeful heart. If she came part way back, and 
listened through a curtained door to the interview 
between her husband and his aunt, it is none of the 
reader’s business. The temptation was strong, and 
she had a right to hear what was said to her own 
husband. 

Madame called a page, quite as though she were in 
her own house. 

“Go and tell Monsieur D’Orville that Madame de 
Moyon is in the salon waiting to see him, and that 
she is very impatient,” she said, peremptorily. 

Madame meant that the servants should see that 
the scandals there were put a stop to. After three 
minutes, the page returned to say that monsieur 
would wait on malame immediately, as scon as he 
could make his toilet, that he was in despair at hav- 
ing kept madame waiting, finally, that he kissed her 
hand. 

** Hem!” says madame, in reply to all these com- 
pliments. 

In ten minutes the door opened again, and first ap- 
peared the top of the young man’s head, as he made 
a profound bow at the threshold, then the tall and 
elegant figare of monsieur the Count D’Orville ad- 
vancing with graceful ease into the salon, The count 
was exceesing harfdsome and distinguished-looking. 
Bich dark hair clustered in hyacinthine locks about 
his white forehead, his dark eyes were as brilliant as 
diamonds, his nose was classic in shape, and his small 
mouth was only half hidden by the silken black 
mustaches. The count was slight, but be bad not 
yet arrived at that skeleton-like thinness which usu- 
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ally distinguishes the fast young men of Paris. 


Madame received ber nephew very coklly, and 
began immediately upon ber business. 

“1 bave come to take Natalie away from you, and 
keep ber in goxd society,” she said. “ When you 
married, I thought ber not good enough f4 yo; I 
how perceive that you are pot gi excough for ber. 
The countess is admire] in the very first circles, she 
is perceived to be an exceptional permm. I jp repose 
to keep her im that positi-n. and not ailow ber tw be 
degraded by base aamscciates. If you choose to de- 
scend to the level of grisettes you can do », amd the 
workd will drop you; bot I shali reecve thie creatare 
who has the mis‘ortane to be your wife.” 

Monsieur Eagene colored, stammered, explained 
and protested. 

He was not very rich, ani his aunt was. He was 
depending on ber fortane to repair the damages in 
his. It woukl not do to anger Ler ton far. Beséles 
that, madame could, underttedly, caclove him from | 
many of the first salons in Parie. 

“You bring your deri monde here to the very | 
apartemen ¢ of the countese!” said madame, with in- | 
effable disgust. “ There is not another rouc in Paris 
who would do it if his wife were respectable.” 

Monsieur denied, and promise, and repented. 

Madame shrugged her shouliers. 

Monsiear hambled himself, he vowed, ke called 
Heaven to witness. 

“ Will you promise never to bring here a person | 
who is objectionable to yoar wife?” asked macame, | 
severely. 

Monsieur vowed be never woukl. 

* Will you treat Natalie with scrupulous respect, 
and never force into her sight these miserable 
wretches on whom you spend jour time and money ?” 

The repentant husband wocli treat his wife iz fa- 
ture like an empress. 

** See that you do not forget,” says maiame, wrap- 
ping ber shawl ab»ut her, and palling duen ter veil. 

The count did not forget. He treated his wile with 
an outward respect which covicred hatred. She had 
complained of him. He kept objectionable persons 
out of her company, but be also absented himsels! 
from her. She kai escaped insult, but she had not 
escaped neglect. 

The fashionable world of Paris bad a new sensa- 
tion; Madame de Moyon had opened her house. and | 
issued invitations for a reception. it was unders'od 
that the empress had promised to go. There wasa 
scramble for cards, and half the world were delighted 
by success, while the other half were in despair over 
their Cisappoiutment. Of course the affiir wa> 
rechercheo—verything that madame did was so. She 
never fullowed any lead. Bzt what wae the party 
of special] interest to gossips, was the fact that at last 
Wwauame receivel the.Countess Natalie, called her 
Liece, petted and praised her, and quite disti::gaish- 
ed her above everybody. At once the star of the fair 
countess, which had been dimmed by her temporary 
witbdrawai from society, and the gloom into which 
her grief had planged her, was in the ascendant. 
Never had she looked more beautifal, never had that 
faithless husband, about whose amours everybuly 
was talking, been more devoted. It was remarked, 
too, that Natalie wore madame’s cpals that nig’:t. 

These opals were celebrated. There were none like 
them in Paris. They bad been parily imberited by 
the lwiy, partly given her or purchased by her at 
various times. Princes and potentates had added to 
madame’s stock of opals in the days when she was a 
beauty, and had bewitched all hearts. Now these 
marvellous jewels were all poured in a sho«#er over 
the lovely young countess. They shone hke suan- 
lighted crops of water in her golden hair, they quiv- 
ered like a rainbow around ber white ueck auu cu 
her beautiful bosom, they bound her sniail wrist ina 
gleaming band, they glistened about her tiny wrists, 
they looped the skirts cr her lace dress. The em- 
peror called ber Undine. 

Madame introduced a new dance at this reception. 
It was a poetic dance, part consisting in waltzing, the 
other part a graceiul pantomime which there was 
ample opportunity tor the display of a fine figure 
and a fairy-like lightness. This Dgure was } erform- 
ed by a dozen of the noblest and must beautirul young 
ladies in Paris, and among them was Natalie. O; 
course she curried cif the palm. Whether floating, 
light as thistledown, in the waltz, gliding like a spirit, 
standing on tiptoe till she seemed resting on air, or 
tossing back and torth in a tantalizing balance, she 
was always enchanting. Every gentleman bat one 
in the room fell in love with her immediately. That 
one exception was her husband. 

Monsieur le-comte understood perfectly well what 
his wife and his aunt were up to, and that ail this 
pains was taken in erder to re-conquer his heart. 
Had the countess been any ove but his wife, they 
would have succeeded; but for a man of the world 
to become enamored of his wife was simply ridicu- 
lous. Besides, the young man was net without 
pride, and Le had been humbled by these two women. 
Every day he felt their check on his lawlessness, 
every day he cursed them in his heart. It is very 
hard to be obliged to kiss where one would rather 
bite, and that was what was happening to Monsieur 
D'Orviile every day, but he consuled himself. There 
was madame’s fortune, and madame could not live 
torever. Let him once get that into his Lands, and 
Natalie might go back to the stage. 

Bat it was hard to exercise so much restraint upon 
himself; and it happened that after six months from 
the time of Madame de Moyon’s first visit, Natalie 
left her husband and went to live with his aunt, tak- 
ing ail her jewels and effects with her. The special 
cffence which had caused this step had been a freak 


liters. He wrote anid pieai. 





of monsieur’s, who coull not affurd to give real dia- 





monds to an English drab who war living on him, 
and who artfaliy exchanged his wifc’s diamonds for 
pawe, and gave the real stones to his exacting 
inamorata. A social cloud settle! upon the count, 
the court frowned upon him, sume salons were DO 
longer open to bim, and, as we have sib, Natalie 
went to live with ber aunt. 

A year after, Madame de Moyon diei, leaving all 


ber fortune to Natalie in such a manner that her | 
husband couki touch it only with her consent, or in 
the event of ber death. Then, indeel, Monsieur | 


Eagene thought it bizh time to seek a reconciliation. 


| He went to his wite’s house, dressed in deep moarn- 


ing, and was tld that madame would not see visi- 
He was penitent, he 
loved her truiy, hb woall commit suicide unless she 
received bia. 

The young countess was in a state of the most 


‘ eruel uncertainty. She was lonely, and she loved 
| and missed her hasband. 


She could harily believe 
that Ecgene might not have some love left in his 
heart for her. She believed that, after all, he was 
not 80 much to blame as were those women who en- 
ticed bim away. Bat, on the other hand, she was 
rich, she had p s-cssiom of the fortane which she 
knew be coveted, and Ler heart wisgave her. He 
had treated ber decently at the command of his aunt, 
but he bad not loved ber more, bad, the young wife 
knew, l-vel ber less; might he not try to deceive her 
now, in order to obtain possession of her money? 

The uj;sbot cf the matter was that Natalie aliow- 
ed ber hustand to come an4 see her. 

* You drive me to despair!” he said, when she first 
entered the room, and without advancing to meet 
him, merely courtesied, and seated herself at a cis- 
tance. 

* You have driven me to despeir many times,” 
replied maiame. “I do not know but I am foolish 
to allow youto come here; but I desired to know 
what you have to say.” 

* How pale she is! She wili die!” thought the 
count, dropping his eyes to hide tbeir joyful bright- 
ening. 

* How bandsome he is! I am afraid I shall yield 
foclishly,” thought the countess. 

The count drew nearer, pleaied his case with a soft, 
pathetic voice, and protested that he had given up 
all ties that could interfere with his wife, and that 
now be bad to choose between her and death. Ina 
vial in his pocket was adrug which woukd soon rid him 
of a miserable existence, unless she should take him 
by the band and save him. 

Natalie was nots» much moved by these vows as 
she had been when she heard them the first time. 
She suspected such a wordy penitence. 

“T will think of it, Eagene,” she sai:!, quietly. “I 
am iiving now in peace, and must hesitate before 
making any change. I will see you again.” 

That was all he could win, and he was forced to 
g°0 away content, bearing, moreover, a full purse 
which Natalie had slipped into his hand at parting. 
* Will not this do as well?” she had asked witha 
slight touch of sarcasm, when he attempted to kiss 
ber band, saletituting, as she spoke, the purse. 

The young coantess’s way of thinking of the mat- 
ter was to set spies at work to trace her husband's 
dvuings. It was assbe had feared. He was very tar 
trom having broken his chjectionable entanglements. 
Her reply to him was written. Monsicar le comte 
DOrvilie need not visit Madame D'Orville agaia till 
she should send for him. 

It cost her something to reject him, bat she was 
firm. Besides, in ail this fret and troubie, ber love 
for him had weakened. Natalie could not adore a 
man who liai s0 much, and who was willing to huam- 
ble himself to get mouey from the wife whom he had 
wronged. She had friends, she said to herself, and 
could live withcat him. 

The countess lived very quietly, and was highly 
respected. No cne bad a word to say against her. 
Malice itself couid timid no flaw in her conduct. She 
was prucett, charitable, altogether irre proachable, 
and she not only never gave scandal, but she would 
not listen to it. 

In consequence of this last virtue, she heard noth- 
ing of the beautitul Baroness Luchenberg who was 
captivating all bearts, and among them, that o! 
Monsieur D Orville. 

The baroness was a lady who moved in the very 
first society, and was no more a coqitette than it is 
perfectly proper tobe. If she ever stepped a little 
over the bounds, it was in the mest private manner, 
and her reputation was none the worse fur it. 

This lady was as differeut as possible from Natalie 
in her style of beauty. She was tall and majestic in 
proportions, and one of the most magnificent of 
brunettes. Her black hair was longer than Natalie’s 
golden curls, her brunctte face bloomed with a color 
more vivid than Natalie’s pearly one, and the Juxuri- 
ance of her form was something almost too superb. 
Eugene D’Orviile felt that at last he had found his 
fate. It was impossible not to bow to this woman. 
The homage which he had pretended to feel for oth- 
ers was a reality when offered to her. 

Madame D'Orville drove out every day, taking the 
quietest route- she could find, and going at an hour 
when she would be least likely to meet the fashion- 
able world. But one morning she was surprised to 
see driving furiously past her, a lady in a unique lit- 
tle carriage which would seat butone. This carriage 
was drawn by a pair of beautifal black horses, and 
the lady drove them herself. As the two carriages 
passed each other, the solitaire struck lightly the 
wheel of madame’s coupe. 

That afterncon maiame’s servant announced a 
visitor, the Baroness Luchenberg. Looking up at 





lided with ber in the morning. 

The baroness vas dressed magnificently, and 
wrapped in an Indian shae] of marvellous beauty; 
bat her charms outshone her dress. The black vel- 
vet suit the wore brovght out ber brilliant color. and 

be pale green of her shawl made her eyes ecintillate 
like black diamonds. 

* I have come to express to you my distress at hav- 
ing inadvertently put you in danger this worning,” 
the visitor said, in tones of thrilling sweetness. My 
horses were beyond my control, and bad nearly ran 
away with me. I shall never forgive myself if 
Madame DOrville suffered any alarm or inconve- 
nience.” 

** Not in the least,on my own account,” replied 
the countess, completely dazzle! by her visitor; 
“ but I was much alarmed on yours. I trust that 
you soon obtained the mastery of those beautiful 
avimals.” 

The baroness lingerel and chatted in the most 
charming manner, and the countess yielded to the 
spell. The visitor was enthusiastic over madame's 
pictures, her china, her draperies. She envied 
madame her complexion and her bair, her grace and 
her jewels. For her visitor hal found Natalie look- 
ing over a casket left her by Madame Moyon, and 
which had just then been brought from the bank. 

“You like to look at jewele?” said Natalie, with 
animation, pleased to be able to interest this superb 
creature. 

“O, of all things!” criel the Lbaroness, clasping her 
small hands. 


everything in farnitare that could delight the eye, 
and the smile on her handsome face chang>i from 
cordial sweetness toa greedy longing. “ If it were 
mine!” she muttered. ‘ What business has this 
doll to be housed, while I live only by my wits, and 
am dunned day after day till I have not a moment's 
peace? Ifshe were out of the ray, Engene—” 

The door opened cn her soliloguy, and she had just 
time to puton her smile again, when the countess 
entered, followed by Nannette, a little, dried-up 
Frenchwoman of, perhaps, sixty years of age. 

When the beroness saw Nannette, she turned her 
face hastily away, and lookel intently at a picture 
on the wall, afiecting not to be aware that any one 
had entered the room. 

Nannette glanced sharply toward her lady’s visitor, 
drew out a small! table of mother-of-pearl, and placed 
on it the caskets she carried; then with one more 
glance towards the stranger, withdrew. 

“If the baroness likes to look at my jewels,” said 
Natalie. 

“Ah yes!” returned the other, turning with a 
Start. “Pardon! I was so absorbed in the contem- 
plation of this picture, I did not hear you. Madame 
steps like a fairy.” 

Natalie sighed, and glanced at the picture. “ It is 
of my native land,” she said. 

“ What!” cried the baroness with every appearance 
of delight; ‘‘ are you also Swiss?” 

“*Alsol’” repeated Natalie, looking at the other 
eagerly. 

“Tam from Switzerland,” said the baroness sadly, 
**T am a poor exile. I was born at Lacerue.” 

The countess u:tered an exclamation of delight, 
and held out both her hands to her visitor. ** We 
are sisters then,” she said. 

There was a little scene, both ladies being demon- 
strative; then they sat down at the pearl table to 
look over madame’s j-wels. The eyes of the visitor 
giittered as the sparkling treasure was displayed be- 
tore her. 

There were pearls, white, gray and black, the 
wonderful opals, a casket full of diamonds that look- 
ed as though a sur bal been shaitered to make them, 


scarcely less valuable. The table was spread full of 
the glittering, many-colored treasure. 

Fura few minutes the baroness looked in silence, 
entirely unable to utter a word of pleasure, and only 
with difficulty restraining the rage and envy which 
was tearing at ber heart. If there was anything that 
tempted Maud Luchenberg, it was jewels, and here 
before her eyes was one of the most superb collections 
ever owned by a private person. 

It was impossible to entirely conceal her chagrin, 
as the countess, with pardonable vanity, spread out 
her treasures, and told the story of this or that jewel 

“T cannot tell you how 1 love gems,” the baroness 
said. “I reallyenvy you. How happy you must be!” 





*“*I like to lovk at them as I like to 
look at fine pictures and statuary, and my tastes are 
artistic.” 

“ Wait, then,” said the countess, and tripped light- 
ly from the room. 

As soon as she had gone, the baroness glanced 
again about the lofty salon in which was gathered 


almost burning the cushion on which they lay, there | 
was a set of rubies which a queen might covet, there 
were emeralds, amethysta, every rare and costly gem. 
«And besides these, were antique ceins and cameos } 





Natalie dropped the glittering baubles from her 
hands, and looked with tearful eyes at her com- 
panion. 

* Jewels do not bring happiness,” she said, with a | 
sigh. “I would willingly give up all these to be as- | 
sured of my husband's faithful love, and of bis 
honesty.” } 

She had scarcely spoken before the blocd rushed | 
violently over her iace. The steadfast, searching 
look of her companion reminded her how imprudent- | 
ly she had spoken. 

“ Then you still love him?” said the baroness, soft- 
ly laying her hand on the treu:bling little one that 
rested among the unheeded jewels. 

Natalie struggled a little, and strove to resist the 
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of anentire stranger. “I forgot to whom I spoke,” 
she stammered. “The knowing that you are my 
country-woman mate you seem like an old friend. I 
beg your pardon for mentioning a subject so disa- 
greeable.”’ 

“Yon need not regret having spoken,” said the 
baroneas, quietly. “I am really interested in you. 
As you say, our baing both S vitzars brings us nearer 
each other. Beasides, [ have known what grief is. I 
yas married toa man whom I adored, and he died 
within the first year of our marriage, leaving me in 
very poor circumstances. He was an officer in the 
Austrian army, and had not much besides his pay. 
But he waa expecting an appointment which would 
have been very remunerative. I came to Paris, and 
tried to forget my grief in society. So you perceive, 
my dear friend, that I can sympathize with you. 
Besides, I know Monsieur le comte D°Orvilie.” 

Again that painfnl color burned over the face of 
the countess; bat this time it was not a blush of em- 
barrassment and shame, but of anger and jealousy. 
This beautiful woman knew her husband! Could 
Eugene fail to love her? ‘ You know him!” she 
repeated. : 

“© Ah yes!” was the tranquil reply. ‘I have met 
him a few times in society, and I see him where we 
do not bow, at the opera or theatre. I have been sad 
for him, thinking him ill-used. I had heard that 
you forsook him for his aunt in order that you might 
be rich. But now that I know you love him, and 
mourn his infidelity, [ no longer pity him. I think 
entirely of you.” 

The tone was so kind, and, moreover, her troubles 
were so far from being private, that the countess 
yielded, and told her whole story. The other listen- 
ed attentively, losing not a word. It would seem, 
indeed, that she sympathized very deeply with the 
injared wife; for her color changed more than once 
during the recital, and she bit her lip hard to sup- 
press words which seemed better unsaid. When 
Natalie described the days of her courtship, and 
early marriage, telling how devoted her husband had 
been, the baroness’s face grew quite white, and she 
had to drop her eyes to hide the fierce glitter that 
came into them. When she heard of the first vaga- 
ries of the comte, and how he had repented and vow- 
ed'reformation in the most solemn manner, her face 
blazed up with an angry fear. How could she trust 
a@ man who had so many times sworn to a lie? 

“He is inconstant by nature,” Natalie concluded. 
“He would never love any one long. He goes about 
to every flower like a bee, and when he has rifled it 
of its sweetness, he flies away.” 

The countess paused, for her visitor had shot a 
glance at her that was like an arrow of fire. It struck, 
and rankled down in her heart with « horrible suspi- 
cion. What meant the lady’s pallor, and that look of 
concentrated rage? 

“T cannot hear such things with calmness,” said 
the baroness, in a trembling voice. ‘It was my mo- 
ther’s fate to be treated so, just as you have described. 
Your story has brought to me the remembrance of 
her wrongs.” ; 

Covering her face with her hands, the lady seemed 
to sob with grief. Natalie breathed again. 

“You may rejoice that you have, at least, a beau- 
tiful home,” the baroness said, wiping her eyes, and 
seeming to fling aside her grief. ‘‘ Your tastes are 
gratified, and no ignoble needs fret you. Your sor- 
rows, your trials, are noble. But I—mon Dieu!— 
what do I suffer! Iam not rich, and I have to see my- 
self surrounded by the most odious objects. I havea 
furnished suite of rooms. all mirrors and hangings, 
and not an article of bijouterie. I pine so for pic- 
tures, for china, fur marbles, and for jewels. My 
casket is but small. I have diamonds and pearls, 
but not much beside. After all, you are very for- 
tunate.” 

The baroness was talking quite at random, mean- 
while considering some subject in her mind. There 
was a little adventure in her past life which she 
would rather relate herself than leave for any one 
else to tell. Nannette knew it, and would of course 
tell her mistress if she should recognize their visitor. 
The baroness proposed to herself to become a frequent 
guest of Madame D’Orville’s, and she could hardly 
hope to escape the recognition of madame’s femme-de 
chambre, particularly one so sharp-eyed as Nannette. 
Her resolution was shortly made. She would tell. 

“Why do I feel like pouring out all my heart to 
you?” she asked, looking at the countess, with a 
Sweet smile, and leaning slightly toward her. ‘ Per- 
haps because sorrows makes us pitiful, perhaps be- 
cause you ure so kind and so pure that I may venture 
to tell you anything. Let me now make you my 
confidant. 1 had once in my life an adventure which 
came near being my ruin. It is a marvel that there 
was not a great scandal about it. I had been married 
about six months, and was at our castle near Vienna 
spending a few months. The baron had gone to Vi- 
enna on business, which would keep him two or 
three days. I had not cared to go with him, I was 
too happy in our peaceful retreat, and I knew that, 
if [remained behind, he would basten back. 

“You know, my dear, we cannot escape being ad- 
mired—and there was an Italian prince in Vienna 
who had pursued me—till 1 was really afraid of him. 
Indeed, one half my unwillingness to accompany the 
baron was because I feared to meet that persecutor 
of mine. Scarcely had my husband gone, however, 
than I began to regret having stayed at home. I 
imagined a thousand dangers to him, I was torment- 
ed by a terrible presentiment of evil, always to him, 
but never to myself. We women never fear for our- 


attraction which was leading her to make a confidant | 


that this poril might threaten me. As the day waa- 
ed, [ lost all self-control. I walked the halle, wring- 
ing my hands and weeping, Presently, jast at dusk, 
a carriage dashed up to the steps, and a courier met 
mein thedoor. For I ran out the moment I saw him 
coming up. He said that my husband had been 
thrown from his carriage on the way to Vienna, and 
was then lying, severely injured, at a country-house 
on the road. I must go to him immediately, if I 
hoped to see him alive. I could not teil you how I 
got myself realy, { think I was going without bonnet 
or mantle; but [ found myself in a close carriage 
with my maid, Lotta, beside me, being driven fari- 
ously over the road toward Vienna. There was no 
one to ask any questions of, for the courier sat on the 
box with the driver, and it was impossible to speak 
to him. After a while [ began to notice the road, and 
to find something strange in it, and 1 saw by my 
watch that we had driven long enough to have arriv- 
ed at the house where I had been told my husband 
lay. I called out the window, but the men psid no 
attention tome. I had nothing to do but resign my- 
self to what might happen. 

“ About midnight we drew up at a little cottage. I 
alighted, more dead than alive, and went in. How 
can I describe to you my horror when I was vonfront- 
ed by the Prince of Massini? It was all a ruse to get 
me into his possession. He had everything prepared 
for our flight to [taly, and was so vain as to sappose 
that I could be persuaded to consent. He plead and 
prayed, you know how they will, my dear; but I had 
but one answer: ‘Take me back to my husband!’ I 
don’t know what would have been the end of the af- 
fair, but Providence had care over me. At daylight 
a carriage and a party of horsemen came thundering 
down the road, and there was my dear hesband come 
to the rescue. The prince escaped, and I was saved. 
The baron had learned in Vienna the whole plot, and 
had ridden all night to foil the villain. He wished 
all to be kept quiet, since such affairs sound badly in 
the mouths of gossips, and, of course, there might be 
some bad enough to say that I was going away will- 
ingly.” 

The Baroness Luchenberg did not take pains to 
accomplish an objectin order to be foiled. Conse- 
quently a great intimacy soon sprang up between her 
and the young countess. They did not go out much 
together, but the baroness was constantly at her 
friend’s house. Natalie was perfectly infatuated 
with her new confidant. She worshipped her lofty 
and splendid beauty, she was captivated by her grace 
and sweetness, and she was proud that such a crea- 
ture should be proud of her, and constantly seek her 
society. She got quite angry with her faithful old 
Nannette for gossiping about the baroness. Nan- 
nette and her mistress, Mademoiselle Perrin, had 
been spending the summer in a little cottage not half 
a league from that one in which Madame Von Lu- 
chenberg had met with her nocturnal adventure, 
and Nannette’s account of the affair was quite differ- 
ent from the one which Natalie had heard. The old 
woman sneered at the idea of a forcible abduction. 
It was well known, she said, that the baroness hal 
married a snuffy old man for the sake of his title and 
money, and her aflair with the prince had been noto- 
rious. Her husband had kept her away from Vienua 
on account of it, and had shut her up in his castle. 
The elopement had been planned, and the baron had 
found it out only in season to get his wife home again. 
Natalie resented this slander, bade her servant never 
speak on the subject again, and loved her friend all 
the better. 

One night, about a month after her first visit, the 
baroness came to take supper with her friend. They 
had been to the theatre together, and Natalie was in 
the best of spirits. The baroness had been urging 
her to be reconciled with her husband, and had 
avowed her conviction that the count sincerely desir- 
ed to ke reunited to his wife. That very evening, as 
they came out of the theatre, he had passed them, 
and looked earnestly at Natalie. She had noticed. 
that his face was pale. Why should he look pale, 
uuless for grief at being parted from her? The 
baroness had told her that he had not taken his eyes 
from her the whole evening. Consequently the 
countess came home joyous. She would send tor 
poor Eugene the next day; she would ask him to for- 
give her hardness; she would lavish all her wealth 
on him. How wicked she had been to allow people 
to think that in the event of her death everything 
would go to her husband, when madame’s will pro- 
vided that only Natalie’s children should inherit 
their mother’s wealth, and if she should have none, 
then two or three famous charities were to have all 
her fortune. If she had died while se; arated from 
Engene, not only would he have lost her, but” he 
would have been disappointed in his fortune also. 
It was a cheat. Sie would tell him the truth at 
once. ui 
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tween the two. The baroness wore black velvet, 
which set off well her milk-white shoulders, arms 
and bosom, all exposed somewhat audaciously. The 
haughty beauty of this woman kad never been more 
conspicuous. Her dark eyes shone witha dazzling 
lustre, her cheeks and lips were crimson, her teeth 
giittered with every word or smile. One massive 
braid of black hair was coiled at the back of her head, 
and the rippling locks were drawn loosely back from 
her face, and bound with a circlet of small gold coins, 
adiamond crescent blazing over her forehead. A 
necklace of the same coins with diamond pendants 
surrounded her throat, and each arm was bound 
above the elbow with a bracelet of the same. 

“ Yes, there can be no doubt that Eugene’s wan- 
dering fancy is weary of its follies,” Natalie said, joy- 
fully.  L always knew that I would suit him best, if 
only he would stop to think; and now he has stopped, 
itseems. I shall send for him to-morrow, and be 
fully reconciled. Was he not beautiful to-night?” 

The baroness bent and tore eff her slipper with an 
angry hand. ‘These pinch me so!” she muttered. 
“TY have been uncomf rtable a!l the evening;” and 
she sat upright again, holding in her hand a marvel- 
lous little slipper of black velvet, with a diamond 
buckle on the.instep. 

“What a tiny thing!’ cried Natalie, taking it from 
her friend. ‘ Why, I can hardly get my fingers into 
it. Your foot is as long, but it must be narrower 
than mine. See how mine fits you?” 

She laughingly took off her white kid slipper, with 
its little band of swan’s- down in front, and then tried 
to sqauecz2 her plump foot into the baroness’s tiny 
shoe. “I can’t get it on!’ she cried. ‘You are 
Cinderella.” 

* Yours feel so easy,” her friend said, putting out 
her exquisite foot with Natalie’s slipper on it. ‘My 
foot is narrower than yours, and this is a relief. 
Haven’t you a pair to lend me?” 

“Surely!” the countess said, brightly. ‘* I will go 
and see. Nannette has gone to bed.” 

She tripped from the room as she spoke, and went 
out to her sleeping-apartment, which was on the 
same floor, but at the back of the house. 

As soon as she was gone, the baroness started out 
of her chair, flang one wild and eager glance around, 
and walked part way to tie door through which the 
countess had gone. She heard Natalie’s voice hum- 
ming a song as she ran through the long corridor to 
her dressing-room. TFhen the baroness turned 
sharply aboot, and glanced at the doors and windows. 
All were securely fastened and curtained. Her eyes 
leaped like flames. Sie put her hand in her bosom, 
and taking out a little vial, glided swiftly to the 
table, and poured its contents into the glass of wine 
that stood at the countess’s plate. Hastily slipping 
the vial into her bosom agazain, she stood upright, lis- 
tening. Her face was perfectiy white, and tor a mo- 
ment she looked like some beautiful fiend. Then, as 
she heard that tripping step and singing voice return- 
ing, she sailed across the room to the window, drew 
the curtain, and looked out. A carriage had just 
drawn up at the steps, and stood waiting. 

**T have no velvet, but I have kid and satin,” said 
Natalie, coming into the room. ‘“ You can choose.” 

“My poor Jule is waiting,” the baroness said, re- 
turning to her chair. ‘I mustn’t keep him a minute 
longer.” 

She took the slippers from Natalie, and tried on 
first one pair then the other. ‘I will wear the kid, 
dear,’’ she said. ‘‘ Now, good-night! Be happy!’ 
She wrapped her mantle around her, threw a dainty 
little opera-hood over her head, and was about going. 
“First, let us drink to your happy reconciliation 
with Monsieur le Comte,” she said, laughing as she 
filled and raised her glass to her lips. 

The countess blushed, smiled, and drained her 
glass to the bottom. 

“Now good-by, dear,”’ said the baroness, hastily. 
Don’t think of coming out with me.” 

Without another word she ran out and closed the 
door after her. The sleepy porter opened the street 
door for their late visitor, and bolted it after her. As 
he did so, he thought he heard a fall, but, after listen- 
ing a moment, and hearing ro sound, concluded that 
he must have been mistaken, so put the gas out and 
went to bed. 

That night there was quite a fracas in the Baroness 
Luchenberg’s apartmente. Her maid was up with 
her all night. The baroness was quite ill, and insist- 
ed that it must be something she had eaten or drunk 
at the Countess D’Orville’s. Sie professed to be 
quite alarmed about herseif; but her mail knew that 
madame had merely swallowed a harmless emetic. 
Nannette had taken a tumbler of punch on going 
to bed, and slept soundly all nizht. The next morn- | 
ing she waked, and started on seeing the clock. 
Madame always like to have a cup of coffee taken 





One might pardon the vanity of a man who knew 
himself beloved by two such women as these who sat | 
in two fauteuils in madame’s boudoir, with a table 
on which was set out a delicious supper, placed be- 
tween them. The countess was dressed in halt- | 
mourning for her aunt, wore a robe of lustreless | 
white silk trimmed with swan’s-down. Out of this 
pure whiteness rose her beautiful face, shoulders and 
arms, triumphant in a fairer pureness, like flushed 
snow, that living white which is so far more beautifal 
than art can show. In each of her cheeks this faint 
rose deepened to a glowing pink, her large violet 
eyes glowed like lambent stars, her lips were con- 
tinually trembling with a smile. A little wreath of | 
waxen-white flowers lay on her gleaming hair. She 
looked like a bride, or a snow-sprite. Toe mouth of 





Selves, but only {or those we love. So 1 never thought 
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her companion hardened as she saw how beautiful 


| to her bedside at eight o’clock in the moruing, and it 


was already eight. Nannette hastened to dress, pre- 
pare the tray, and went into Madame D Orville’s 
room. The bed was unoccupied, and ha! not been 
slept in that night. 

“Ah, mon Dieu!” cried the waiting-woman, 
trembling with terror. ‘‘Why did I go to bed? 
Something has happened!” 

She ran across the hall on her way to madame’s 
boudoir, and saw the porter just listening to the in- 
quiries of a messenger from the baroness, His Jady 
had been ill after the supper, and desired to know 
how the countess was. 

Nanneite rushed into the saon. The chandelier 


Natalie was. And yet,a man mizht hesitate be- | was tho lifeless form of Madame Natalie D'Orville! 


Poor Natalie had not lived ten minutes after drink- 
ing to her own happiness! 
| Of course Paris was in a ferment, and the chief of 
police waited on Baroness Luchenberg to learn what 
she knew of the matter. The poor baroness was in 
despair. She feared it was a case of suicide. Natalie 
had acted strangely tho night before. They had been 
at the theatre together, and hal seen the count very 
attentive to another laly. The countess had appear- 
| ed unnaturally gay, had insisted on her golug home 
to supper with her. The supper had made her sick. 
The countess had for the first time insisted on Nan- 
nette’s going to bed, and not sitting up for her. She 
had told the baroness that the next day she and her 
husband were to be reconciled never to part again. 

Well, Madame Von Luchenberg was a lady of the 
highest position, and her story was received. But 
ths officer watched her very closely while he took 
down her testimony. After the officer, Monsisur 
D'Orville waited ou the lady to hear the particulars 
of his wife’s last moments. He was in despair so long 
as there were witnesses; but the instant they were 
alone, the baroness started up, and they rushed into 
each other’s arms. 

“Free! Maud, free!’ he exclaimed. 

TI have paid a price fur you,” she replied. 

After half an hour, Monsieur D‘Orville went out 
disconsolately, and was driven to his dead wife's 
residence. 

The comte was destined to a bitter disappointment, 
He found that he was no richer for his wife's death. 
It was easy to rave, and threaten; but it was not 
easy to change that fact, that not one pound of bis 
aunt’s fortune had descended to him. 

“ Monsieur had better look to his safety. Monsieur 
is not safe,” said an official, significantly. 

The count turned pale, and became silent. 

Whispers began to circulate. Nannette and 
Madame Luchenberg’s maid had interviews with a 
detective. Finally, one day the baroness was miss- 
ing. She had fled in some disguise to England. 

The count was caught and tried, but nothing could 
be proved against him. But by the time that his 
trial was over, his love for the fascinating baroness 
had cooled. 

What became of the baroness? O, she came to 
California, and marrie] a wealthy man in San Fran- 
cisco. She is looking toward the presidential chair 
for her husband. I shouldn’t wonder if he got it. 
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MEET GERTRUDE. 

Among the most enterprising and industrious mer- 
chants of Selma is one whom we will call Smith, who 
is pleased with a most exemplary wife in all respects, 
save one—she is of rather a jealous disposition. Mr. 
Smith has been of late very much engrossed in his 
business, and has often consumed his evenings over 
his ledger instead of in the bosom of his family, as 
bas been his custom fur years. In reply to the 
queries of Mrs. S. on the sutject, he would always 
say that he was employed in his business. She did 
not understand how business could take up so much 
of his time, and her suspicions were aroused that all 
was not right. Visions cf hours spent by her husband 
in other female society than her own haunted her 
mind, and she made an inward vow to watch him, 
and see for herself. Soon after arriving at this con- 
clusion, a telegram arrived for her husband, and waa 
sent to his office, which was closed, as he had gone to 
hissupper. The carrier went to bis house, and de- 
livered it to the servant at thedoor. The gentleman 
not having arrivel, it was handed to hia wife, who, 
with true feminine curiosity, read it. It was plain 
and short: 

“ MONTGOMERY, December —. 1867.—A/r. Smith ; 
Meet Gertrude to-night.” 

Here was a horrible confirmation of her worst fears, 
Controlling herself as best she could, she laid the de- 
spatch by his plate. He came in, read it, and said ho 
‘would have to go to town after supper, and mig! t 
not he back till late.””’ He hurried through his meal, 
took his nat, and walked hurriedly down the street. 
Before he had turned the corner bis wife was follow- 
ing him swiftly and noiselessiy. He went straight 
on, she close behind, until he reached the wharf. 
After an apparent inspection of the surroundings, he 
stepped down the bill and took a seat in the office of 
the Magnolia. His wife took a position whcre she 
could see him through the glass door and waited for 
the finale, which was expected in the shape of the 
Gertrude whom ber faithless sporse was to meet. 
Time diagged on wearily, and the lady became 
drowsy, aud at last fell into a doze, from which she 





; was aroused by the shrill whistie of an approaching 


steamer. Nearer and nearer she came, and as she 
rounded to, the name “ Gertrude,” in large, brightly 
painted letters, met the view of the jealous wife, and 
a stentorian voice, inquiring if Smith was on hand, 
completed her awakening. At a glance the position 
was realized, and the poor woman could have cried 
for vexation as she saw her husband and another 
gentleman hurriedly transacting some business with- 
in a few feet of her. At that momenta tipsy negro 
came stumbling along, and seeing a woman's drexs 
half hidden among the bales and boxes of merohan- 
dise, seized her, exclaiming, “ Come out ob dar, ole 
gal!” Her scream of terror brought her husband to 
the scene, whose astonishment may be imagine’, 
She fell into his srms, with « hysterical burst of sobs, 
and explanations ensued. The party returned! to 
their home in a hack, and somebody’s head was on 





was still burning brightly, the remains of a supper | 
stood on a table drawn up between two fauteuils, | 
and, lying crouchel upin a heap before this table, 


somebody's bosom all the way. Since that time all 
that Smith has to do to avert a scolding, is to insinuate 
that he will * meet Gertrude.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 


BY CARRIE C, BURGER. 
I have just received your letter to-day, 
O my friend of the long ago time; 
I have read it o’er, and the words you say 
Set my thoughts flying off in a rhyme. 


You speak cf the past—can I e’er forget 
Those radiant and beautiful hours ? 

That time love. fraught, —you remember it yet,— 
With its sunshine and brilliant flowers ? 


The rose that I gave vou one summer night 
You are treasuring as fondly still; 

O, do I remember its petals bright ? 
You are wondering if I will. 


I remember the past, hut give no thought 
Of regret to its vanished hours; 

Like a dream it faded, although love-fraught 
With gladness and beautiful flowers. 


“ The rose that I gave you one summer night," 
0, your pardon, I pray you, I read 
Your words with surprise, for its petals bright 
I have truly forgotten indeed. 


The olden fancy has died from my heart, 
And a truer love taken its place; 

But you mi; ht guess how it came to depart, 
If you could look on his noble face. 


The world was bright when I sat by your side, 
But far brighter the look it now wears; 

Between you and me the earth stretches wide, 
But my heart it has no room for tears. 


> 


MAKING THEIR GAME. 
A LIFE-DRAMA, IN THREE ACTS. 
THE FIRST ACT. 


ScENE I.—AT THE HoTEL DkESSEIN. 





A WILD night in March. The fierce sou’-wester 
that had been raging for the last eight-and-torty 
hours, is raving its death-rattle in the throat of the 
Channel. Under the low, inky sky gleam the white 
crests of the black seas, as, scourged into tury by 
their pitiless tormentor, they rush by the Gris-nez 
Point, and hurl themerelves, one after another, 
viciously against the Calais pier-head, and the har- 
bor-bar, and the treacherous, foam-fringed sands 
stretching away yonder towards Dunkerque. 

A wild night. Out at sea there, with the twink- 
ling Dover lamps sinkirg slowly behind her, as she 
keeps her course through the watery Gehenna, and 
takes her punishment with sullen, degged obstinacy; 
with four hands at her wheel, hatches and compan- 
ions battened down, the sieam roaring through her 
escxpe-pipe at every roll, above the roaring of the 
gale, in acloud cf epray that half hides her side- 
lights, and with. every now and then, a “ green one” 
sweeping her fore and aft; reeling, plunging, tossed, 
buffeted, but winning her way steadily through it 
all, the Maid of Kent, Calais mail-steamer, is having 
what even ber imperturbable captain calls a “ rather 
dirty time of it ” to-night. 

She will be an hour late, at the least, the douaniers 
say to each other, as they cower in their greasy 
cloaks and kepis over the little stove in their watch- 
box. An hour late, do they say? Their faith! 
More likely two, in such dog-weather as this. The 
sea is mad! Eh! and sacre blue! it is dead low- 
water in the harbor; and Messieurs les Douaniers 
will have to brave the elements, and go down to the 
Quai de Marie, where the steamer will land mails 
and passengers, Ah, diable! Ah, fichtre! Ah, sacr- 
r-re-bleu! 

**She’ll be an hour late,” observed, with a sullen 
oath, and referring, also, to the English mail-boat, 
one of the three men who bad arrived in Calais from 
Paris by an atternoon train that day, and were now 
sitting, after dinner, over their brandy and cigars, 
and a log tire they had caused to be kindled for their 
especial benefit, in the deserted salle-a-manger of 
the Hotel Dessein, ‘*She’ll be an hour late. Hark 
at this cursed wind! It goes to one’s very marrow 
even here. Pass the brandy, count.” 

“It is better here, tres cher, by the fire, and on 
dry land, than out in the bagarre yonder, is it not?” 
responded the man addressed as “count,” pushing 
the long-necked brandy-tiask across the table as he 
spoke. ‘Monsieur Blount would say so, I doubt 
not. este! the man of law will have a rough 
voyage.” 

‘Devilish !” assented the third peronage, rising 
and going towards the window. ‘‘Seems worse 
than ever,” be continued, peering into the darkness 
witbout.—I say, Deverill, I shouldn’t wonder if 
he funked it when he got to Dover; and stopped the 
night at the Warden, instead of running the risk of 
going tothe bottom. Your lawyer isa prudent man, 
generally, you know.” 

*““He’d be more prudent to run the risk, and 
come!” said Deverill, savagely, aud swallowing down 
bis brandy and water. “This suspense makes me 
mad! I can’t believe it isn’t some infernal swindle, 
till I’ve seen this feliow, Blount had better not keep 
me waiting, if he means to keep his agency—that is, 
if the thing's true.” 

“Itis quite true,” said the count; “there is no 
doubt about the affair. Sir Piers is really dead; I 
bave made it my business to ascertain that for you. 
And Monsieur Blount will be here presently; other- 
wise, he would have sent a telegram, as we directed,” 








“ We?’ sneered Deverill, offsnsively; ‘“ who’ | under heaven like a native; and seems perfectly at 


‘we,’ count?” 

‘“‘Ah! pardon,” retarned that individual, with an 
apologetic sboulder-shrug and wave of the hand— 
‘pardon, tres cher. As you directed.” 

“Yes,” nodded the other, with an air of brandy- 
begotten determination; ‘‘us / directed, if you 
please. If this aint a hoax, I’m able to dispense 
with your ‘direction’ for the future; and I mean 
to.” 

The count smiled softly, and stroked his yellow 
mustache; only, his eyes seemed to harden, as be 
said, “ Tu plaisantes, tres-cher! You don't mean 
to drop your old friends, nuw you are mounting for- 
tune’s laider. No, no!” 

“T don’t know about dropping my old friends; 
I know I don’t mean to bave any interference in my 
affairs tor the future. ‘Things will be very different 
witb me, it—’”’ 

“It Monsieur Blount confirms the good news? 
Yes; Sir Piers Deverill, of Deveriil, in the comte of 
Devon, Baronet, will be a very different person trom 
the Piers Deverill of the last two years. Yes; that I 
understand. Encore, that it w'll perhaps be wise not 


‘ to speak of that past time—to forget it. Yes; but it 


is not always wise to furget one’s old friends. It is 
not wise, now, believe me, tres cher. Nv, parole 
@honneur !” 

“O, Laint afraid of you, if you mean that,” Dev- 
eri!l said, with the sneer that seemed babitual to his 
thin, worn face. ‘*Why the devil should I be? 
What harm can you do me?” 

The count shrugged bis shoulders again, and lit a 
fresh cigar. ‘ Betises!” he said. 

“And as for dropping you, by George! I believe it 
would be about the wirest thing 1 could do, you 
know,” Deveriil continued, with the insolence that 
was natural to bim when he had drunk a certain 
amount. ‘ You haven’t made a bad thing out of me, 
altogether—you and Dorien. You’d have nothing to 
complain of. In short,” he concluded, rising to his 
feet, and flinging away his half-smoked cigar with a 
sort of drunken laugh—* in short, I aint going to be 
intertered with. I’ve come infor a good thing, and I 
mean to keep it to myself, if I choose. If you don’t 
like it, you may—-” 

“Go to the devil, bien?” the count struck in, 
showing bis teeth in a not too pleasant smile; * you 
are not so charming as usual to-night!” 

**He’s drunk, that’s ali!” said Paul Dorien, who 
had listened to this little conversation from where 
he stood by the window in silence. ‘ Better turn in 
on the sofa, Deverill, and get right again before this 


fellow comes. The boat can’t be here for a couple of | 


hours; you’ll have time for a good nap.” 

Deverill staggered away from the table towards 
the little hard-backed, rickety sofa, covered in green 
sticky velvet, that stood under one of the long mirrors 
in the opposite wall. 

“ Just what [ mean to do,” he muttered, sulkily. 
‘Wake me, one of you, when it’s time to gu down to 
the pier.” 

In five minutes, a heavy drunken slumber had 
fallen upon him. 

The count rose softly, took a fur-lined travelling- 
cuat from a side-table, and wrapped it carefully 
about the sleeper. ‘ There,” he said, coming back 
to his seat by the fire; * the cold will not wake him 
now; and we can talk undisturbed. Sit down, Paul, 
et parlons raison.” 

Which they did, in low, cautious tones. 

Would you like a croquis of these three people be- 
fore we go any further? 

Look at Deverill, as he lies in his drunken slumber 
on the rickety couch under the mirror. This is what 
you see, 

A man of five or six-and-twenty, naturally lithe, 
lean-flanked and muscular, worn down to gauntness 
by hard life, and much brandy, and terrible dissi- 
pation generally. Aman with fair hair, and a fair 
face, still, marred though it be by many a premature 
line and wrinkle, with a thorough-bred look about 
him that was indetinable, but unmistakable; a man 
that women might have (and had) loved; that his 
mother had ivolized; and who had proved himseif 
selfishly treacherous to the one, calluusly ungratetul 
to the other—that is Piers Deverill. 

Now, look at Paul Dorien. What is it in his face 
that involuntarily makes you look back at Deverill’s? 
When you do so look back, you see what it is. 

The two men are so nearly alike that you might, 
under certain simple conditions, easily take the one 
for the other. Dorien is, perhaps, a year or so older 
than his double, aud tne hard lines on his face are 
not always so plainly visible; but the general re- 
semblance between the two is remarkable. The 
faces differ only in the expression of the mouth. 
What is peevish weakness in Deverill’s, is sqnare-set 
determination in the other’s. The viveur’s lite hasn’t 
told so much, morally or physically, on the last as on 
the first, yet. 

You notice, too, when you see the two together, 





home everywhere. Persunally, he ix rather tall, and 
(be admits it frank!) rather tat. “ Que voulez-vous! 
he says, with his inevitable shoullder-shrag. “At my 
age, one dines without troubling one’s self about one’s 
waist!’” 

But what his age is, isa mystery. Time leaves no 
marks on that smooth, colorless face, the usnal ex- 
pression of which is tranquil, smiling bonhomie. Try 


and read it as you will, watch it never so closely, | 


that face betrays nutbing; it bafiies your scrutiny 
utterly, like a mask, Ouly, sometimes, as they did 
just now, the pale blue eyes grow hard, and steely; 
and then those who know him best know that Enil 
Gliska is “‘ dangerous.” 

Pale hair, a pale mustache in carefully trained 
crocs, pale (rather than white) hands, all seem quite 
in keeping with his pale face and eyes; and all seem 
to render your attempts to define his age, or char- 
acter, or nationality, equally fatile from the first. 
And his voice, in whatever language be speaks, is as 
colorless as the rest of him, 

For nearly an hour that voice has been speaking 
to Pau) Dorien in » cautiously lowered tone, but ever 
smooth and unrufiied; and while the speaker’s face 
has changed never a whit, the listener’s is strangely 
discomposed and excited. Let us pick the count up 
here, and listen, too, to what he is saying. 

* Voyons,” the count savs, taking a strong pull at 
his cigar, which he has never oncs suffered to go out 
—‘ voyons—resumons! And, first, remark, tres-cher, 
that I start with an hypothesis. I say ‘it’ Ifany- 
thing happens to hin—” he glanced, and motioned 
with his bead, tuwards the sleeper on the sofa— 
‘four chance is at an end; except we carry oat my 
plan, which is perfectly easy, and, above all, per- 
fectly sate—ves, | repeat, perfectly safe. Another 
hypothesis: If Sir Piers Deverill—that is, if he—has 
an interview with this man of law, this Monsieur 
Blount—whv. then, our chance is gone beyond all 
recovery. We have nothing to expect from him. 
He will leave us plantes-la, and go away and be king 
at Deverill, in the comte of Devon; and of his filteen 
thousand of English pounds per annum, you and [ 
will never see one sou. You heard what he said just 
now. Now, I think, we cannot afford that. But if 
— if he were to die now, in that dangerous sleep?— 
Bah! you need not look at me like that. He might 
die of a tit at this moment. Aud if he did die, what 
is to prevent—” 

“Everything, I tell you!” returved the other, 
glancing, in his turn, nneasily at the sleeper. 

“Bah! Again I say notbing! Lvok af the tacts. 
The father of this man makesa mesailiance, aad is 
disowned and disinherited by the grandtather—the 
Sir Piers who is just dead. The father zoes abroad, 
and, seven years ago, dies in Naples, unreconciled to 
the grandfather. The offspring of the mesalliance— 
he, yonder—has never been in England; and is, 
personaily, absolutely unknown to any one there. 
By the death of the grandfather, who relents on bis 
death-bed, the grandson becomes puasessed of, not 
only the title, bat the estates. To establish bia iden- 
tity, he has only certain papers, in that despatch-box, 
and his face. For the first, we know their contents; 
and, you at least, every incident of his lite, as well as 
be does hinself. For the second, look here.” The 
count rose as he spoke, took the lamp trom off the 
table, crossed the room, and stood beside the sleeper 
on the sofa. Dorien fullowed bim. 

The light of the lawp fell full on Piers Deverill’s 
worn, hollow face, as he lay there breathing heavily 
in his dangerous sleep. It fell fuil, tov, on the re- 
flection of Paul Dorien’s in the mirror on the wall 
behind the sofa. 

“Look!” whispered the count. 

The other glanced from the face under his eyes to 
the face before bim in the glass. The resemblance 
was marvellous. Gliska read his thoughts hke an 
open book. He moved away softly, set down the 
lamp, and resumed his seat by the tire. Dorien 
walked to the window and back again, nervously. 

*T see now,” he said, when he had cume to a halt 
again—“ I see now why you wanted me to shave off 
my beard. Gliska, you’ve been plotting this ever 
since you heari—” 

‘That our friend yonder was likely to be a rich 
man? Well, perhaps it might have struck me that 
our friend might not prove altogether so docile in hia 
new position as would be desirable; and that, in the 
event of certain contingencies—I am a prudent man, 
Paul; [look forward a good way—it might be ne- 
cessary to provide a substitute; and I selected yon. 
IThavetold you why. You possess every qualitica- 
tion. Wonderful personal resemblance, especially 
since you have shaved off your beard; thorough 
knowledge of the real man’s past history; the ducu- 
ments to show your identity in that despatch-box,bere 
is the key; daring resolution, ete. Bref, mon cher, 
Paul, you are one after my own heart; and you are, 
fortunately, as little known in England as your 


| original. You might be master of Deverill to-mor- 


that that lock of ‘‘race” about Piers Deverill, | row, cher Paul.” 


broken-down vaurien as he is, is abzolutely lacking | 


The count pulled at his cigar, stroked his mus- 


in his counterpart. If Panl Dorien knew who his | tache, and fell back in his chair; but his pale blue 


own forbears were, it was as much as he cid know of 
his ancestry, and a good deal more than the world in 
general. 

The world in genera) doesu’t know much about the 
count either— Count Gliska. 

He calls himself a Pole, usually; has heen seen 
sometimes in good society; has a large acquaintance 
—good, bad, and irditferent, in London, Paris, and 
European capitals, and pl t Pand ia; lives, 
no one knows (or cares) how; is invariably well- 
dressed, well-bred, agreable; speaks every language 








eyes never left the other’s face forone moment. The 
temptation was working; he gave it time. 

‘‘Master of Deverill,” be repeated, presently; 
“‘with fifteen thousand of English pounds a year. 
Better than living this sort of life, Paul. And you 
make the coup quite easily, quite safely.” 

“You understand temptation, Gliska.”’ Dorien 
said, with a side-glanc> at that pale Mephistopheles; 
‘things are about at their worst with me. I’m des- 
perate, and you know it. And this notion of yours— 
Bah! we're talking as if—” 





“Asif he were out of the way. It is a way I have.” 

“A devilish ugly way,’ muttered Dorien; “ but 
he is alive, you see; aud so—” 

“Yes; be is alive now. But look at him, Paul, 
Who knows? That man may die of apoplexy, of 
a broken blood vessel, of an aneurism, at anv mo- 
ment, after the train denfer he has led. I tell you 
his life is not worth twenty-four hours’ purchase,” 

The count spoke in his soft, quiet vvice, between 
the pulls at his cigar; but his last words somehow 
affected his hearer uupleasantly. 

** What do you mean?” he whispered. 

Giiska smiled. ‘“ What any doctor would tell you, 
tres cher; thatiaall. I know something of medicine 
myself, remember. His lite is not worth that.” 

He flipped the ash trom his cigar with a jerk of the 
hand that held it. In the words and in the gesture 
was there really a threat, or was it only Paul Dorien’s 
fancv that made him think so? 

“That may be,” he said, slowly; * buat if he lives 
long enough to see this lawyer, this Blount, why—” 

“Exactly,” Gliska returned, with a sort of noixe- 
less laugh; “if he does, good by to our chance, 
Paul. That is what I meant.” 

“ The mail-boat will be in, in another bour.” 

“In less probably. But wuch may happen in av 
hour, my Paul.” 

Dorien rose with an oath, and fell to pacing the 
long salle again. The count smoked on tranquilly 
and in silence. 

‘« How pale he is!” whispered the other, stopping 
suddenly in his walk, and looking at the sleeper. 
6 Good God! Gliska—is he deat?” For Piers Deve- 
rill’s heavy breathing seemed all at once to have 
cease, 

“No,” returned Gliska, coollv; “he is not dead; 
he could not die so quietly. Tbe blood cannot pass 
the beart; that makes him look 89 pale. He has an 
aneurism, I think; any sudden shock might be fata). 
And, if he were wise, he would not sleep in that 
position; it is horribly dangerous.” 

“ Better wake hi:n, then.” 

“Tf you like. But, remember, you may kill him.” 

Again Dorien swore, and resumed his pacing to 
and fro. But the count began to feel prettv certain 
of his man. There was another low-toned conver- 
sation over the fire, and then tbe count knew he had 
got him. 

“Tl do it!” Dorien muttered; “ it’s a splendid 
chance, and there are long odds in my favor; be- 
sides, it’s neck or nothing, with me now—I’d do it, if 
the board were clear.” 

** It may be clear yet.” 

Do you mean to murder bim, Gliska?” 

The count langhed outright. 

‘How 1 admire it, the brutal frankness of you 
islanders! Murder him? Adlons donc! But he may 
die. A man with a diseased heart mav die, even 
when be has just come into fifteen thousand pounds 
a year, and an estate in the comte of Devon. If he 
dies before Monsieur Blount arrives, so much the 
better for us, cher Paul. But I am not going to mur- 
der him.” 

“ Die within the hour?” 

“Why not? That hour arrives for each one of us, 
why not for him to-night? And, in that case, the 
chance for usis, a8 you say, asplendid one. Once for 
all, have you the courage to profit by it? Yes or 
no?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Good! I thought so. And now, let us go and 
meet Monsieur Blount.” 

“You are going with him to the pier?” Dorien 
asked, with a new pallor come suddenly on his pale 
face. 

“‘ Parbleu! As the intimate friend of Sir Piers 
Deverill, I should wish to be the first to congratulate 
him on thecontirmation of hia hopes—that is nataral. 
Come: all is said between us. Let us wake him, and 
go. Or stay! it would be as well, perhaps, if you 
took that despatch-box yourself to the burean, and 
gave it with your own hands into the sate keeping of 
our good Madame Dessein. Its corteuts are of the 
utmost importance, yon understand ?” 

Dorien did as he was bid without a word As the 
door closed behind him, he saw Gliska standing by 
the sofa where Deverill lay. 

The count watched the sleeper, as he drew heavy, 
labored breath for a minute or two; then be mutter- 
ed, ‘‘Allons! let me see if T am right!” 

He laid his band heavily on Deverill’s shoulder, 
and shook him rudely. 

“© Wake!” he said—and the pale blue eyes looked 
as murderous as though he had said, “ Die!”— 
“wake! it is time.” 

The sleeper’s eyes unclosed sharply; he sprang to 
his feet as though he bad been galvanized--only to 
fall back, though, into the count’s ready arms, ghast- 
ly pale to the very lips, and with his hand preased 
tight against his heart. Then the blood surged back 
heavily to his face, and left it with a broad purple 
mark across the furehead, such as comes from the 
wearing ofa bard, rough cap. 

“1 ws right, it seems,” the pale Mephistopheles 
thought. ‘ This man’s hfe hangs on a thread ; anoth- 
er shock like that would snap it.” 

“Ah!” groaved Deverill, sick and faint with the 
deadly spasm that racked him, “why the devil do 


you startle one like that? Curse you! you've half | 


killed me.” 
“*Take some more brandy, tres cher,” the count 


said, with his imperturbable smile, letting bis burden | 
| slipon to the sofa, An! pouring some cognac into & | 


glass as he spoke. ‘‘ There; you will be better now. 
I woke you because it was time to go,if you wish to 
welcome Monsieur Blount on bis arrival.” 
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FLAG OF OU UNION. 








The other awallowed the brandy eagerly, and | 
wiped away the sv eat that stood in great beads upon 
his face. ‘‘I feel awful,’ he said; ‘1 feel as if 1 were 
dying! Ah! what infernal pain!” 

Gliska watched him with trarquil satisfaction. 

“Dying?” he repeated. ‘A/lons donc! Dying 

when you are master of Deverill, and a millionaire? | 
Folly; you must not talk of dying. Think of (a belle | 
Cecile, who is to be yours! Dying? Bah! lite has | 
You feel better, | 
bien? Butit is aterrible night. Are you prudent ' 
to go out?” | 

“Do you think I should have patience to wait 
here?” Deveri'l gasped. ‘I’m better now. Give 
me some more brandy, and then let’s go.” | 

He emptied the glass the other handed bim, and | 
rose, staggering to his feet. 

“As you please, mon cher,” the count acquiesced 
with his favorite gesture. ‘* Let us go, by all means, 
By the way, you had better put on Dorien’s fur-coat ; 
it is warmer than yours; and you look really ill. Let 
me help you.” | 

Deverill suffered the warm, fur-lined travelling- | 
coat that Paul Dorien had worn on the journey down 
from Paris to be put upon him, without objection 
and without a word of thanks. 

The brandy he had swallowed had conquered the 
horrible taintness he had felt; but, except where that 
purple live crossed the torebead, his face was still as 
white as death, | 

“Come on!” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ Give me your | 
arm. I feel asif I shouldn’t live to get there after 
aly? 

The count smiled; flung his own cloak about him; 
tied a casquette de voyage securely under his chin, 
and followed Deverill into the vestibule. 

There the two met Dorien coming from the bureau. 
“ Going?” said that individual, hurrying past them. 
“Allright! I’ll just get my wraps on, and come after 
you.” 

The garcon opened the door, marvelling half- 
audibly what nom d’une pipe! took people down to 
the Quaide Marie on such a night; and the three 
men went out into the howling darkness, 





ScENE II.—ON THE QUAI DE MARIE. 


“AH! Credie, quel temps!” 

“ Est-il. fou, ce vent!’ 

“ Temps de chien!” 

De Belzedub!” 

“Ah! Ugh-h-h!” 7 

The douaniers, in their greasy cloaks and kepis 
were crouching under the bulwark of the top tier cf 
Quai de Marie, waiting for the coming of the long 
overdue mail-steamer; and they growled and swore 
after the manner of their kind. 

** Dost thou see her lights, Pierre?” 

“ Now and then; but she rolls as though she would 
rollunder. Ah! now I see them. She is here.” 

** Tiens, if she miss the entrance to-night!” 

“Au petit bonheur, alors! She would go to pieces 
in five minutes on the sands. Allons! descendons ” 

‘* Bah! not yet. There is time, and we are better 
here. Apropos, where the devil are those farceurs 
@ Anglais who were here but this minute?” 

“Itis not too amusing here, seest thou, Pierre; 
they tired of waiting, and are gone, doubtless.” 

** We should have seen them pass. They went to- 
wards the steps.” He flashed his Cark lantern in 
the direction of the flight of slimy, slippery, wooden 
steps that led down to a lower landing-stage. 

“They are not there. They must have gone 
down.” 

“They are obstinate, those Englishmen!” 

‘*No matter; they were warned. If they choose to 
tisk their necks, that is their affair.” 

“It is true the steps are rather dangerous when 
they are wet.” 

“Are they ever dry, by hazard?” 

‘* Besides, the rail below was broken this morning. 
Tt would be easy to drown one’s self, seeing that it is 
dark down there as a wolt’s throat.” 

“* Why not have stopped them, then?” 

“Eh! and how? They were warned. Is it our 
business to guard them at sight, these mad English?” 

“ Didst thou remark him of the cloak of fur?” 

“ Who was drunk?” 

“He; but [ fancy he was not drunk. By the light 
of my lantern, | saw his face once as he passed me— 
one would say the face of a dead man.” 

“ Of a man dead-drunk, rather. Scarcely could he 
walk.” 

“Thou hast reason, Bibi. The man of the cloak 
of fur was very drunk. Figure to thyself that it 
was he who wanted to descend the steps when 
I stopped him. Ja foi! it he have attempted to 
descend alone, after all, it would not astonish me if 
something happened to him.” 

“Chut! What was that?” 

A cry from below had reached their ears, in a mo- 
mentary lull of the gale. 

** Listen !”? 

The cry rang out again, ‘‘Ohe la haut! Au 
seeours! And then another voice, in English, 
“ Help!” 

Tue donaniers sprang to their feet promptly 
enovgh,and hurried down the slippery steps to the 
anding-stage below, whence the cry had evidently 
‘come. At first, as they came down, they could dis- 
tingvish nothing, for the few dim, flickering oil 
lamps, stuck here and there against the dripping, 
weed-covered beams and piles of the pier, only made 
darkness visible. When they stood at the top of the 
second ladder, they saw three or four people grouped 





| attempt to descend, 








| round something at the further end of the landing- 
| stage. 

** Diable, diable'" growled Pierre, to his crony; 
** quand je te le disais! Quest il donc arrive?” 

This is what bad happened. 

The man in the cloak of fur, who had been re- 
marked by the watchers above as being either dead- 
drunk or dying, had attempted once to make his way 
below, when he had been stoped by a donanier. He 
and the two men who were with him had then moved 
on. When they came again to the head of the steps, 
the douanier had joized bis comrades under their 
shelter; and the man in the fur cloak made another 
This time he was successful, 
neither of his companions offering ore than verbal 
opposition; whereto he had responded with an oath 
or two, and had bidden them stay where they were, 
if they were afraid of their necks, adding that he 
meant to be the first man on board the steamer, after 
having come down to meet her on such a night. 
Then he set his foot on the open stairs or ladder, and, 
clinging with both hands to the rotten band-rail, 
began to descend. 

Apparently, his companions felt they onght not to 
suffer him to go al.ne, and atter exchanging a sen- 
tence or two, followed him close, one after the other. 
The one nearest the man in the fur cloak was the 
stoutest of the three, who wore the broad flaps of a 
casquette de voyage tied under his double chin. Be- 
hind this man came the third, who wore, wrapped 
close about him, a large blue cavelry cloak, lined 
with faded scarlet. In this order, they went down 
the first ladder, and reached the b:ttom without very 
wuch difficulty. But the second ladder, -which ter- 
minated on the landing-stage, was much more rotten 
and slippery with damp and sea-slime than the first ; 
and it so happened that the three men bad not got 
half way down it, when the one in the middle made 
a false step, slipped, recovered hiwselt, but struck 
so heavily, in doing so, against the man who went 
first, that this man lost his balance altogetber, and, 
with one faint cry, rolled heavily and helplessly on to 
the wet planks below. 

A couple of sailors, who were making ready the 
mooring ropes for the maii-boat, heard the noise of 
the fall, and reached the fallen man at the same 
time as the other two who had been behind bim. 
They held a lantern to his tace. Apparently, he had 
tainted, for he neither spoke nor moved. Then one 
of the sailors bad hailed the douaniers above, and his 
cry had been echoed by the slighter of the two com- 
panions of the man in the fur cloak. They had car- 
ried him to the further end of the stage, where an 
oil lamp was burning, newly lit; and they formed the 
group which the douaniers saw bending over some- 
thing, when tiey descended, in turn. 

He did not move, or speak, or groan. 
breathe? 

**He must have fallen heavily, que diable!” 

“ His fuot must have slipped.” 

‘+ What was he doing here, nom de Belzebub?” 

“He has fainted. Hus any one « mouthful of 
schnapps ?”” 

“Tnat is it! Pour it down his throat!” 

‘He must be badly hurt, seest thou, this mad 
Englishman?” 

“ Ma foi! I think he is dead.” 

‘“* Dead? Bah! he has not a single bone broken.” 

** Ca n’empeche pas |” 

The man who was helding the object of all these 
remarks propped up against his knee—the man with 
the pale yellow mustache en crocs, and who wore a 
flapped travelling-cap tied under his chin—broke into 
the chorus here. ‘ He bas only fainted,” he said, in 
quiet, unrvffled tones, and in the Frerch tongue; 
“but he has had an awkward fall. Help me to 
carry him above, seme of you. And you, Sir Piers,” 
he added, turning suddenly on the man in the blue 
cavalry cloak, “tind a carriage of some sort. We 
must take him back to the hotel at once.” 

The man he called ** Sir Piers ’’ made a gesture, as 
though about to say something. The other stopped 
him sharply by saying, in English, this time, ‘No 
tolly; it is too late. The game has begun now.” 
And then Sir Piers turned away without speaking, 
and hurried up the slimy steps to do his errand. 

They carried the unfortunate victim of his own 
imprudence—no one was aware of the fact that the 
(of course, involuntary) cause of the accident was the 
rather stout personage who was directing the trans- 
port with such cool authority—they carrieu him 


Did he 


carefully up to the quai, and placed him, by his | 


friend’s directions, in one of the carriages that were 
waiting for the passengers by the steamer. 

In another quarter of an hour, the man in the fur 
cloak was lying on a bed in the Hotel Dessein, with 
a hastily summoned medico and a long-eared commis- 
saire de police on ove side of him, and the two men 
who bad seen him last alive, on the other. 

For he was dead. There was no question of that, 
Monsieur le Docteur Fournier said, after he hal 
looked at his patient’s face, and felt for his pulse 
vainly. The shock of the fall would be quite svffi- 
cient to producc death in the case of one suffering 
from an aneurism. And then Monsieur Le Docteur, 
having nothing further to do there, pocketed his fee, 
and went home again to bed. 

The pclice official took possession of the watch and 
purse of the dead man, and sealed up a bunille of | 


letters and papers found in the pocket of the fur- | 


lined coat or cloak worn by him at the time of his 


death, against the formal inquiry which would have | 


to take place next day; and then, his duties over, 
took bis departure. 

Blount, attorney-at-law, driving up to the Hotel 
Dessein, in the meantime, and making immediate 





ingnuiry for his “client, had the whole owey poured | 
into his ears by an excited garcon, whom, irritable | 
with sea-sickuess, Blount ruthlessly cut short. 
& person named Deverill—Sir Piers Deverill, Baronet 
arrived at the hotel that day, from Paris? 

The garcon knew not. 
rived together from Paris, that day, and they were 
expecting a friend by the English steamer, that 
night. Ah, monsieur was he. 
Helas ! and here the garcon went off at score again. 


de Marie, that very hour; the other two were at that 
moment with—with, in short, the body. Monsieur | 
le Docteur Fournier, who had just gone, had told 
him (the excited garcon) that— 

Cut short again by Blount, now getting rather 
anxious, lie contessed himself unable to say which of 
the three had met with the fatal accident, except 
that it was not the one whom he had heard addressed 
as count, nor the one who had worn the blue milita- 
ry cloak, and whom the defunct resembled striking- 
ly. Defunct had worn a fur manteau; and—stay, he 
had heard the wearer of that fur manteau addressed 
as Paul. Yes, he re embered that distinctly. Was 
Monsieur Paul the friend of monsieur? No? Ah! 
then, doubtless, it was Monsieur le Compte? No? 
Then it must be monsieur of the blue manfeau. He 
(the garcon) would announce monsieur’s arrival 
immediately. 

**Gad!”’ soliloquized Blount, swallowing hot bran- 
dy and water, ‘‘it would have been queer if he had 
died to-night, of all times, Nota bud thing for Miss 
Cecil if he had, though. Who’s the fellow that is 
dead, I wonder?” 

Count Gliska explained that presently, accounting 
indirectly for bis friend Sir Piers Deverill’s strangely 
excited and disturbed manner (which the lawyer had 
perhaps set down as caused by the confirmation of 
the newspar annou t of his inheritance 
which he, Blount, had just given him) naturally 
enough. 

“An old comrade, Monsieur Blount. It was terri- 
bly sudden! An aneurism, the doctor believes. 
Poor Paul!” 

The identity of the dead man was established for- 
mally the next morning by the packet of papers 
found in the pocket of the fur coat he had worn, and 
the sworn and signed testimony of his two friends, 
Emil, Compte Gliska, and Piers Deverill, Baronnet 
Anglais. And the official proces-verbal stated that 
the name of the British subject, aged 27, who had 
died from aneurism, accelerated by an accidental fall 
on the Quai de Marie, on the night of March 21-22, 
1863, was Paul Dorien. 





AN ECCENTRIC DUCHESS. 








TOWARDS tbe close of last century, Gordon Castle, 
in the county of Moray, was the favorite resort of 
all the most distinguished Scotchmen of the day. 
The old halls of the castle rang with mirth and 
music and the minstrel’s song; grave Presbyterian 
divines laid aside their bands and Geneva gowns to 
contend for the laurel wreath. The inspiring god- 
dess of the scene who kindled this flame of poesy was 
the beautiful Jane Maxwell, fourth Duchess of Gor- 
don. She is not to be confourded with the dowager 
duchess who died a few years ago, and has been al- 
most canonized by the sect to which she belonged. 
The two women had little in common, and the ad- 
mirers of the one will find little to admire in the 
other. Jane Maxwell had few saintly qualities, but 
she was at once a beauty and a wit, a leader of fash- 
ion, and a patron of talent. No woman in the north 
of Scotland has ever left such a lasting impression on 
the popular mind as the Duchess Jane, and her 
name frequently recurs in the fashionable annals of 
the period. 

She was the daughter of a Scottish baronet, and 
spent the early part of her life in Edinburgh. Her 
family occupied a mansion in one of those narrow 
wynds in the old town, where the arms of the Scot- 
tish nobility may still be seen on the mouldering, 
fetid walls. Young ladies in those days enjoyed an 
amount of freedom in the north difficult to reconcile 
with our modern ideas of feminine propriety; but 
‘Jane Maxwell went a little further than her com- 
peers, and was known even in girlhood as one of the 
fastest of the fast. She might be seen at any hour 
drawing water from the pump at the corner of the 
street, engaging in contests of wit with the passers- 
by. She wasa sort of Scottish Topsy, wild, natural, 
irrepressible. She did and said things which no one 
but herself would have ventured to do or say, and 
all this with such a charm as none could resist. One 
old gentleman relates that while passing up the 
wynd to visit the baronet, he was overturned in the 
gutter by his madcap daughter, who came scamper- 
ing past on the back of apig. It is easy to see from 
the way be relates the story, that the old gentleman, 
irate thouzh he was at havivg his nankeens spoiled 
(a Scottish gutter is none of the cleanest), would 
| rather have been overturned by Jang Maxwell than 
any oneelse. It was the same everywhere; she play- 
ed many a wild prank, but her wit and beauty car- 
ried her safely through. She was as untamed and 
untamable as the roe on her native mountains, till 
she felt the power of the one great sorrow which hai 
left a dark shadow on her future life. She had form- 
eda strong attachment to a young officer, a relation 
oi berown. Soon after their engagement, his regi- 
ment was ordered abroad, and be was one of the first 
who fell. Oa hearing of his death, she gave way to 
au agony of grief too violent to last. This great trial, 
instead of softening, made her more worldly and am- 
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But three persons had ar- | 


Where were they? | 


bitions than before. ‘She was hent on success, and 
fortune favored her ambition. At an evening as- 
sembly in Edinburgh she met Alexander, the tourth 
Duke of Gordon, the head of his clan, the possessor 
| of princely estates, the Cock of the North, as he was 
proudly called by his admirers. He was then a young 
bachelor of pleasing manners and refined tastes. He 
composed one or two strathepeys, which doubtless 
received their finishing touch from Marshall, his but- 
| ler, who was second only to Gow in the composition 


One of the three had met with his death on the Quai | ot Scottish music; and wrote a song to the tune of 


| “Cauld Kail in Aberdeen,” one verse of which may 
| be given: 
“In cotillons the French excel; 
John Bull loves country dances; 
The Spaniards dance fandangves well; 
Mynheer en allemande prances, 
Tn foursome reels the Scots delight; 
At threesomes they dance wondrous light; 
But twasomes ding a’ out o° sight, 
Danced to the reel 0° Bogie."* 


Such a man was sure to be appreciated in E tinburgh 
or elsewhere; what chance could the daughter of a 
poor Scottish baronet have in the marriage lists? 
The odds were fearfully against her; but Jano Max- 
well knew her power, and bided her time, till she 
found herself vis-a-vis in a country dance, when, 
during a lull in the music, she said, as if to herself, 
but loud enough to be heard by him, “O! how I 
should like to be a duchess.” Such a remark trom 
one less beautiful might have repelled rather than 
attracted. The duke looked at her in surprise; esur- 
prise soon changed into admiration; and within a 
few months the ambitious desire so naively express- 
ed was gratitied. She became the mother of one son, 
the tifth and last Duke of Gordon, and of three 
daughters, all of whom were married to Engl sh 
dukes. She displayed the same energy in s curing 
husbands for her daughters as she had done for her- 
self; pursued her victims from place to place, and 
gave them no peace till they surrendered uncondi- 
tionally. We remember seeing some years ago an 
amusing caricature. It was an English duke rushing 
jn hottest haste from a hotel at which the duchess 
had just arrived with one of her daughters, It was 
in vaiv that he tried to avoid his fate; like the unfor- 
tunate Bunsby, be was captured in the end, and had 
to bend his head to the yoke. 

Her wit, her beauty, her extravagance, and her 
recklessness gained her a name in the world of fash- 
ion, but estranged from her husband, who sought in 
the society of a Mrs. Christie fur that domestic hap- 
piness which Jane Maxwell had denied him. At 
Gordon Castle, her own princely mansion in the 
north, she kept open house, and surrounded herself 
with all that was most brilliant in Scottish society. 
The clerical lyre was struck again and again in her 
praise. With all her faults and eccentricities, she 
adhered to the church which Charles IL. pronounced 
unworthy of the adherence of a gentleman. Her bon 
mots, often at the expense of the clergy, are still 
fondly remembered in the north. ‘ What is this 
young man intended for?” she put to one of her ten- 
antry, who had brought his son,a gigantic young 
Highlander to wait upon her. ‘He is intended for 
the church, your grace.” ‘ Intended for the steeple, 
I should say.” Pleased with her own wit, and with 
him who had been the occasion of it, she took care to 
provide for him in afterlife. Her name is perpetuat- 
ed in the British army by the regiment she raised, 
the gallant Ninety-second, or Gordon Highlanders, 
of which her own son, the Marquis of Huntly, ob- 
tained the command. Mounted on horseback, with 
waving tartan and plumes, she rode from house to 
house, from village to village, in search of recruits, 
Like Henry VIII. she “loved a good man,” and 
wherever she found one, she would have him at any 
price. Some were bribed with commissions, others 
with money. When other means of suasion failed, 
she tried the silent elequence of her own fair lips, 
which had the same effect on the young Highlanders 
as those of the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire on 
the Westminster butcher. She attended every rural 
merry meeting, and danced with the wil! Camerons 
and Macraes till she effected her purpose. A farm- 
er named Macgregor had seven sons. All of them 
obtained commissions in the army through her In- 
fluence; four of them fell in the Peninsula; three of 
them survived to return to Badenoch; and among 
their offapriug are men of title and high s:cial rauk. 
All this they owe to the Duchess Jane, though the 
fact may be unknown to them. Many others, in dif- 
ferent departments of life, labor under the like 
obligation. 

We have dwelt long on the duchess and feel loth 
to part with her. She brings back a past generation, 
a@ past state of society in many respects different 
from the present. She said and did things which 
could not be said or done by the fastest of her rank 
and sex at the present day. 

The close, like the beginning, of her career was 
dark and sorrowful. Her busband separated from 
her; her extravagance and folly had almost ruined 
him. Theallowance he gave her proved insufficient; 
she was constantly in difficulties; the money she re- 
ceived was spent at the gambling table; she died, 
almost unnoticed and unknown, in a London hotel, 
When she was on her death-bed, she sent for Dr. 
Nichol, the minister of the Scotch church, Swallow 
street, whose ministrations she had occasionally at- 
tended, and asked him whether there could be any 
hope for one who bad lived as she had done. It ts to 
be presumed that the answer was satisfactory, as she 
presented the doctor with a handsome service of 
communion plate, «hich is still in the possess’on +f 
the Kirk session of Swallow street c! uch. 
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lady mine.” And lifiing me up beside him, be touch- | 
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At that instant another vivid fash of lightning | 
illuminate’ the sky, acomppanied with a peal ot 
thumier which shook the earth beneath us. I crept 
Closer to my lover, saying in an awed whisper: 

“ How dreaifal, Jobu!” 

“ God keeps us, remember.” 
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“AFTER MANY DAYS,” 


« You'.Ly spend Christmas with us?” John Mellish 
had said to his cousin; and Brian, remembering how 
very gloomy last Yule-tide had appeared, as viewed 
from the solitude of his chambers, he gladly accepted. 
Brian's exile, if it may be so called, was entirely 
voluntary. If he had accepted the invitations that 
poured in, he might have passed his days hunting, 
shooting, or dining; but being of an ambitious turn, 
aud having, from his earliest boyhood, beard it as- 
serted that he would ‘do something,” and attain 
some position above the ordinary herd, Brian bad 
laid down a course of hard law-reading, to which he 
had hitherto stuck honestly. Perhaps there was not 
much merit due to Lim yet; the plough and furrow 
may have been as fuscinating as the outer world. 
He had run the gauntlet, it is true, of many of those 
temptations which mest easily beset aman. But he 
had never been in love; that trial remained, and we 
shall see how he met it; of flirting, he had done his 
share, possibly more than his share. Law is, we 
know, at best, dry work, requiring counter excite- 
ment now and then, and Brian being indolent in his 
amusements, took that which was at hand. But the 
women with whom he flirted said he had no heart. 
It is written that there is a tide in the lives of all 
men. This particular tide had not as yet set in 
upon the even shore of Brian’s life, but the crisis was 
not far eff, and as is generally the way, fate came 
concealed by the most innocent of disguises; and so 
it was, that being in a fair way to become a Q.C., if 
nothing more, Brian, running against his cousin 
Jobn Mellish in the Strand, was summoned to meet 
his fate at ‘*The Cedars—” where, a week before 
Christmas, we find our hero, sitting by the squire's 
young wife, but looking with all his eyes at the pret- 
ty face of the wife’s younger sister Kate, and trying 
with all his ears to catch the murmurs of her low, 
soft voice. 

“T'll marry that girl or none,” Brain said to him- 
self as he undressed the night after his arrival; aud 
so he repeated still more passionately, when on the 
footman rousing him next morning he became con- 
scious that Kate’s gray eyes had been shining upon 
him in his dreams. 

‘The hounds meet at the kennels, sir,’ said the 
servant, ‘‘and master says you’d better be down soon, 
as he and Miss Kerr are going to ride to cover.” 

“All right,” quoth Brian; and having luckily come 
provided with breeches and tops, it was not long be- 
fore he descended to the breakfast-room, where he 
found Kate presiding, and the squire and a couple of 
strangers from the ether side of the country busy in 
fortifying against the chances of a long day. 

«I’ve ordered the young chestnut for you, Brian,” 
said John. “I want him shown off, and I am too 
heavy for the country we’ll most likely cross to-day; 
besides, you handle a horse better than any man I 
know.” Then the conversation turned upon the 
merits of the horse, and the prospect of having a 
run. 

For the first ten minutes after starting Brian had 
his hands full, and not until the chestnut quieted 
down had he a fair opportunity of looking at Kate, 
who, like all pretty women who can really ride, look- 
ed better on horseback than anywhere else—and as 
Brian watched her brightening color, and lithe figure, 
swaying with every motion of the horse, the remem- 
brance of his chambers came up like a nightmare. 
What had green leaves laced with dew-laden gos- 
samers, carolling larks, and full-throated robins, to 
do with dusty folios, and blue-lined foolscap? Brian 
thought it over that night, while the picture was 
still fresh on his memory, and he thought it "over 
every night, till, as the reader will see, the odds 
against the Q. C., became longer and longer. 

What the riding, dancing and games had left un- 
done, the dressing up of the church and house, for 
Christmas Day, completed; and by the time the 
greenery was gathered and hung, Brian knew that 
“the tide ” had set in, and that the full waves were 
beating down every obstacle in their course. 

And yet he had not by word or look betrayed him- 
self to Kate. He was much too deeply in earnest to 
risk asking too soon. He knew it was life or death, 
so to speak; and so, though he haunted Kate’s steps, 
people did not see what the truth was, partly because 
of the mask he wore, partly because of a very spe- 
cial reason which I shall explain presently. 
Christmas was over, some guests left, and others 
came. So that going into the drawing-room one 
evening, and being rather late, Brian found every 
one assembled, enjoying that pleasantest of all times, 
the gloaming half-hour before dinner. Kate was sit- 
ting near the fire, and consequently in the lightest 
part of the room, and by her sidea stranger, nota 
young man, but old enough to be her father; so 
Brian stood aside content to worship his divinity at a 
distance. Presently she caught his eye, and beck- 
oning him to her, ‘ntroduced him to General Am- 
berly, who held out his hand, saying: 

“‘T have just been telling Kate that your father 
and I were comrades in early days, and saw some 
hard times together with the Duke of York. You’ve 
heard him speak of Jessy Amberly?” And then, 
turning to Kate, he went on. ‘“ Jessy was my nick- 
name whenI joined; I believe in those days I was 
considered a pretty boy, and coming fresh from a 
mother’s care, my ways and wants were different to 
those of public-school men. This young gentleman’s 
father joined the same year, and being bigger and 
stronger at that time, stood by me in more than one 
row.” 

“ His father is dead, general,”” whispered Kaie, her 
soft eyes filling. 





“ Yes, my dear, I know; but the memory of a good 
man never dics. His father was one of the best of 
them.”’ 

So Brian’s beart was at rest, and what was left of 
it went straight to the out-spoken old soldier whose 
old-fashioned courtesy and chivalrous attention to 
Kate seemed in poor Brian’s eyes the greatest charm 
he possessed. Two days after this, Brian's visit ter- 
minated. As bad luck would have it, Kate had a 
headache; the last day she neither appeared at din- 
ner nor yet in the evening. Brian, who had made up 
his mind to speak out, was down an bour before any 
one else next morning; but Kate only showed herself 
when breakfast was half over. So, as time waits for 
no one, he had to take his departure minus the 
hoped-for interview, and there was nothing for it but 
to trust his fate to the post. So after reaching Lon- 
don he wrote a manly, straightforward letter, telling 
Kate the truth, and asking her to be his wife. 

In two days the repiy came, and Brian’s fate was 
sealed. 

*“*T am deeply grieved,” wrote Kate; ‘* more deep- 
ly than I can possibly tell you. I thought you knew 
I was engaged to General Amberly. John should 
have told you, and I cannot understand how it was 
you never heard; the fact is so universally known 
amongst my friends, that I never doubted you knew, 
and that wi'l, I hopa, enable you to forgive me if my 
conduct has helped to pain you. I showed your let- 
ter to the general, and he bids me say that he feels 
as I do, very, very sorry, and that as your father’s 
friend, you mnst look upon him as a true friend.” 

Over and over again, Brian read this letter, quietly 
enough, too; but with the quiet that comes of de- 
spair. He saw it all; and there was not a shadow of 
reproach or blame in his heart against Kate. But 
the light seemed to go out of his life, and for three 
weeks Brian tried the old trick of driving ay cy his 
misery by a life of riot. At the end of three weeks 
nature gave way, an he was raving with brain 
fever. Dissipation did not suit him, and luckily the 
stop came before he was utterly lost. 

* You must leave London,” said the doctor; ‘‘ quiet 
is necessary—try a sea voyage.” 

** I must see her first,” thought Brian, ‘“‘and then 
I don’t care where I go. I shall see what I want to 
know in her face.” 

So as soon as he could move about, Brian took the 
morning express, and hiring a gig at East Cross 
Station drove over to “ The Cedars.” ‘‘Mr. Mellish 
was out—the mistress was with the baby, but would 
be down directly.” So Brian went into the morning 
room to wait, and presently coming from the garden 
he saw Kate. She walked up to the house rather 
slowly, and hidden as he was behind the curtains, 
Brian could see without being seen, and his heart 
grew sick even while a wild triumph seemed to fill 
his being; for he saw what he had hoped, even while 
he dreaded, in Kate’s face. She stopped opposite the 
window, ani looked at the dog-cart as if uncertain 
to whom it belonged, or whether to go on. Then 
suddenly a flush came over her, and she turned 
quickly down the avenue. Brian had come out of 
his hiding-place, and leaned against the window; he 
was desperate just then. 

When Kate was out of sight, came the remem- 
brance of where he was, and the certainty that if he 
stayed he would have to face Mrs. Mellish. If the 
thought of this interview had seemed difficult when 
he first sat down inthe room, it became still more 
hard after seeing Kate, and at last grew so intoler- 
able that Brian fairly turned and bolted, and the 
dog-cart was half-way to the station befure Mrs. Mel- 
lish, who had waited for the nurse coming up from 
her diuner, deposited the baby in that functionary’s 
arms, and having seen tbat her hair was straight, 
descending to speak with Brian, found the bird had 
flown. 

‘What could he mean?” she said, afterwards, to 
Kate. And Kate, looking very pale, answered: 

‘He wanted to see John, perhaps; wont John go 
up and see him?” 

And John, who was one of the most good-natured 
men in the world, went up to town next day, taking 
with him Mrs. Mellish, and they, having done some 
shopping, proceeded to Brian’s chambers, where they 
heard the fiat pronounced by the doctor, and learned 
that Brian, having tired of reading law, meant to 
try a settler’s life in Australia. 

**You’ll come back to us some day, old fellow?” 
was the squire’s farewell. 

“Ay, inten years I’ll spend Christmas Day with 
you.” 

‘* Well, that’s a bargain; in ten years we’ll lay a 
knife and fork for you.” 

Brian laughed bitterly, repeating, ‘‘ In ten years,” 
and Mrs. Mellish coming up to him, put her hands 
upon his shoulders and kissed him, whispering, ‘‘ her 
blessing, too, Brian; you are a noble fellow.” 

She followed her husband down stairs, and taking 
a cab, they drove to Euston Square. 

Kate was sitting by the library fire when they 
reached home, and very wistfully the girl looked at 
her elder sister, who said, as she took off her 
shawl: 

‘© We have seen Brian, Kitty; he is much better, 
and has been ordered a sea voyage; so he is going to 
try how Australian air will suit him. He has prom- 
ised to spend Christmas with us ten years hence. 
How did baby get on without me?” 

- - * * = * 

Spring came; but the general was not well, and 
the marriage was put off until Christmas; but when 
autumn came, the old man was prostrate. He lin- 
gered on nearly two years; Kate nursing him, and 





to her he Jeft his property. Once or twice during his 


illness he had asked for news of Brian, and by his 
Tequest the squire had written to relations and 
friends, but no tidings could be obtained. 

“He might have had the grace to write,” said 
John, when he told the general the result of his in- 
quiries. But the latter shook his head. 

‘*‘Nay, Jobn, he is right. ‘He that putteth his 
hand to the plough and looketh back, is not meet for 
the kingdom of heaven.’ The poor boy has done 
well; he willcome back in ten years, and when he 
does, tell him I said so.” 

When the general’s warfare was over, and the old 
soldier had answered his last muster-roll, Kate re- 
mained altogether at The Cedars, and, calling herself 
the old maid of the family, was looked up to with 
much respect by the rising generation of nephews 
and nieces. Nor was Kate’s money idle; many a 
wrinkled oll face in the village grew anxious when 
gossip gave out that Miss Kate had another wooer, 
but when the lover mounted and rode away, and 
Kate was still Miss Kate, the news spread like sun- 
shine, and the smiles came back again; and Christ- 
mas after Christmas brought good cheer and full 
larders to every home in the little village, a softer 
glow to Kate’s cheek, anda brighter smile to her lips. 

At last the tenth Christmas was near at hand, 
The winter was a hard one. Upon the morning of 
Christmas Eve, Kate and thechildren went forth to 
gather greenery. Young Ethel, now nearly as tall as 
Kate herself; Dick upon the Sheltie; Tom and Harry 
armed with knives, big enough to do serious damage 
to the holly trees. Amongst them stood Kate; time, 
in taking away the lightness of girlhood, had per- 
fected the maturer beauty of womanhood, and very 
fair and lovable she looked, as, with her hands full of 
gleaming holly, she stood in the wintry picture—a 
picture very unlike that of a Christmas on the other 
side ofthe world, where the seasons are turned up- 
s'de dosn, and Chiistmas Day comes at midsummer. 
S> thought a man who was leaning against the 
churchyard gate. He had been standing there for 
some time before the children came down the avenue, 
and moving a little so as to bring the branches of a 
tree between him and them; he still stood, until the 
thud of horses’ feet on the snow made him tura, and 
as the squire trotted up, the mencame face to face. 

John Mellish reined in his horse, and stared, stoop- 
ed down in his saddle, and grew red, as he cried: 

“Not Brian!—and yet, by the Lord Harry, it is. 
Welcome howe, old fellow!” Ashe spoke the squire 
had got down from his horse, and was clasping Brian’s 
hands. ‘* Why didn’t you write?” 

“Tl tell you some day, old friend; let bygones be 
bygones.”’ 

“Right there; but see, lad, there’s something to 
mark the bygone,” and John pointed to the group so 
busily gathering greenery, but which that instant 
catching sight of him, broke up, the boys running 
forward to meet hiv, leaving Kate and Ethel alone, 
up to whom John and his cousin went. 

‘“T have brought the guest of the year, Katie,” 
her brother said, ‘*a guest come from the other side 
of the world to keep a tryst made ten years ago, be- 
fore you were born, Dick; think of that;” and taking 
the Sheltie’s rein, John ran down the road, calling 
to the other boys to bring his horse. 

Kate’s eyes had darkened as Brian came towards 
her, and the holly fell from her hands, so that both 
were ready to be put in his. Beyond this double 
shake, the meeting was quiet enough to strike Ethel 
as a very cold way of receiving a friend after being 
away f-r ten years; but Ethel, you see, had a great 
deal to learn yet. ‘They walked up to the house to- 
gether, and when Brian went to speak to Mrs. Mel- 
lish, Kate disappeared. 

It was not until later in the evening, when they 
were all standing about in the front rooms listening 
to the Carol singers, that Brian found an opportunity 
of saying, in Kate’s ear: 

**T never loved a woman but you, Kate, and I’ve 
been faitbfal to my love through all these ten hope- 
less years. May I ask for my wages?” 

Kate had no voice to make audible reply, but a 
warm hand stole into Brian’s, and he knew that 
after many days he had his reward. 
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BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


GOVERNOR JAMES SULLIVAN, 

A PATRIOT of the American Revolution, was born 
at Berwick, Maine, April! 221,1744. His father, John 
Sullivan, came from Limerick, Ireland, and landed 
at York, in the District of Maine, in 1723. In 1735, he 
settled at Berwick, where he resided more than sixty 
years, up to the time of his death in 1796, at the age 
of 105. He lived to see his sons, John a mejor gen- 
eral in the war of the Revolution, and James, the 
subject of this sketch, distinguished by the grateful 
respect of their countrymen, and their country pros- 
perous and happy. He was educated by his father, 
who from the time of his arrival in this country had 
been a teacher. His education was, doubtless, more 
thorougt in the branches attempted, than varied in 
character. As he grew older, the duties of the farm 
and the forest, and the constant watchfulness in 
which all participated to guard against the forays of 
the Indians, #fforded full occupation for his thoughts, 
and the best discipline for his intellectual] and physi- 
cal taculties. His father intended him for a soldier, 
but unfortunately meeting with an accident, while 





felling a tree, his leg was badly broken, which cause 1 


a lameness for life. Fortwo years be was confined 
to hishom>. This confinement was not without its 
advantages, his active mind became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the books he could procure. lie 
devoted himself to the stady of Latin, cowmltting 
much of its grammar to memory, and reading with 
care the principal classics. This subsequently proved 
of great benefit to him in his professional studies and 
literary labors. He studied law with bis brother 
John, in Durham, N. H., and after his admission to 
the bar he commence! practice at Georgetown, in 
the District of Maine, and afterwards at Saco. His 
successful arguments on the circuits secured him ex- 
tensive employment, and he rose rapidly to distine- 
tion. He was advanced to the rank of barrister, and 
appointed king’s counsel for the county of York; aud, 
before he had attained the age of thirty, was among 
the most respected and influental men in the District 
of Maine. He was among the most active and early 
in Maine to commit himself unequivocally in open 
opposition to the aggressions of the British parlia- 
ment. His patriotic views, ably and eloquently ex- 
pressed in the town-meetings, and wherever the 
people gathered t» deliberate upon the troubled state 
of the province, materially assisted in promoting 
harmony and concert of action throughout the neigh - 
borhood. 
In 1774, he was elected a representative to the 
General Court of Massachusetts, which met at Salem. 
At a town-meeting held July 30th, 1774, spirited re- 
solutions, doubtlessly prepared by himself, were 
adopted, expressing the temper of the times, and 
showing that no sacrifices, however great, could di:- 
courage the inhabitants from taking their part in the 
unequal struggle. 
The first Provincial Congress sat at Salem, Con- 
cord and Cambridge. The second Congress convened 
at Cambridge, February, Ist, 1775, and sat there and 
at Watertown tothe 29th of May; and the third at 
the latter place from the 3lst of May to its dissolu- 
tion on the 19th of July. Mr. Sullivan was constant- 
ly, when his duties to his clients permitted, in attend- 
ance. During the first Congress he was appointed, 
in November, on a committee to express the thanks 
of Congress to the other colonies fur their generous 
donations to Boston in her distress, trom the inter- 
ruption of her trade consequent on the acts of the 
British parliament. He was also selected, with others, 
to prepare an address to the clergy, urging them to 
influence their people to z2alous effort tur the cause, 
and his name will be found on many other com- 
mittees equally important. 
In December, he was moderator of the town-meet- 
ing at Biddeford, and chosen one of the Committee of 
Safety, and empowered to correspond with the neizh- 
boring towns. He was also chosen a committee to 
purchase powder, lead and flints for the train- bands. 
From his lameness, he could not, with his brothers, 
three of whom were engaged in the revolutionary 
campaigns, take much part in the military resistence 
of the country; but from the outset he fearlessly 
braved the pains and penalties of treason, in ar u_- 
ing and directing, by his persuasions and couusel tue 
martial energies of his fellow-citizans. 
At the second Cougress, Mr. Su!iva: was one of 
the committee to prepare an address to the inbab- 
itants of the province, and to him was intrusted 
other imporiant duties. On the 12th of June, 1775, he 
was appvinted, with Major Joseph Hawley and Col- 
onel James Warren, to prepare istructions for dele- 
gates to visit the fortress at Ticonderoga, tu examine 
into the state of that fortress; and on the same day 
was chosen, with Walter Spooner, of Dartmouth, and 
Jedediah Foster, of Brooktield, commissivner of the 
expedition. On their retarn to Cambridge, after near 
@ month’s absence, a vote of thanks for tl e'r services 
was passed by Congress. He was constantly employ- 
ed in attending to his duties on the various commit- 
tees, and in October of that year was called home, as 
the people of Biddeford were hourly expecting an 
attack by the British, who had already destroyed 
Falmouth. Mr. Sullivan, having bal advantages in 
the camp for learning the science of fortification, not 
only directed their efforts, but worked himrelf in 
tbrowing up the intrench ments. 
Soon after his return tv his legislative duties, he 
was elected] Judge of the Admiralty; in 1776, Judge 
of the Supreme Court, at the same time serving asa 
member of the General Court, for 1776-7. In the re- 
cess, when not occupied on the bench, he was busily 
engaged on the Committee of War, under General 
Benjamin Lincoln, providing for the defence of Bos- 
ton. He was again a member of ths Legislature in 
1778-9, anslin 1780, @ delegate to the convention for 
framing a State Constitution. 
In 1782, he resigned his seat onthe bench and was 
elected a delegate to the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia, where he served during the years 1753, 
1784 and 1785, at the same time continuing a tavimber 
of the State Legislature. 
In 1787, he was a member of the Giovernor’s Coun- 
cil, and was appuinted Judge of Probate for Saffolk, 
which then embraced the towns now constituting the 
county of Norfolk ; from 1790 to 1807 he was Attorney - 
general of the State. In 1796 he was appointed by 
President Washington a commissioner for determin- 
ing the boundary between Maine and the British 
Province; in 1804, he was an Elector of President 
when the Electoral College of Massachusetts cast its 
votes for Thomas Jefferson; in 1807 and 1808, he was 
elected Governor of Massachusetts, in which office he 
died, at Boston, December 10ch, 1808, in the sixty- 
fifth year ot hisage. A valuable biography contain- 
ing some of bis writings, haa been published in two 
volumes, by his grandson, Hon. Thomas C. Amory; 





from which work the above fats were obtained. 
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James Mackintosh savsof him: ‘ The distinguishing 
feature of hia moral charac ter was a strong sense of | 
justice, which disposed him to exact with rigor, as 


of society. These powerful feelings, exasperated | 
probably by some circumstances of his own life, were | 
gradually formed into an habitual and painful indig- | 
naticn against triun phant wrong, which became the | 
ruling principle of bis character and writings. . .. . 
His hatred of hypcecrisy s -metimes drove him to a! 
parade of harshness, which made his character appear | 
leas amiable than it really was. Histriendships were | 
faithful, if not tender, and hix beneficence was active, 
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DEAN SWIFT. 
There is no public man in the world who has been 





80 generally condemned by big and little writers as | to be ina pesition to take care of him when sick— 


Jonathan Swift, the Dean of St. Patrick’s, Even 
those who professed friendliness, or at least fairness, 
have “damned him with faint praise,” or allowel 
abuses to go uncontradicted. If the spirits of the de- 
parted are allowed to have knowledge of what is 


happening here, it is to be hoped that the ghost of | her as an intellectual equal, regarding her conversa- 


the great dean is still in its blindness and dotage, 
that it may not know the bitter and malignant things 
that are said. True, they pretend to judge of him 
by bis works, and, indeed, there is a world of matter 
to draw upon to justify what they say, but there bas 
been small disposition to penetrate to and analyze 
causes, or to seek excuses for « fences that may admit 
of palliation, and could be plead in mitigation of 
sentence. 

Adams Sherman Hill, in the North American Re- 
view for January, publishes a vw luminous and inter- 
e-ting paper upon the ‘Claracter of Jonatban 
S «ift,” reviewing twelve different works of different 
periods relating to him, and giving a complete and 
hearty vindication of the character so long assail: d, 
which, like the personal appearance, had fared badly. 
‘Tbe stern aspect, the ‘muddy complexion,’ the 
beavy features, the double chin in old age, are re- 
membered; but his fine figure in youth, and his 
bright blue eyes—‘azure as the heavens,’ Pope 
called them-- have been forgotten. Il-authenticated 
anecdotes of his later years, when he was alone in a 
halt-civilized and oppressed country, stone-deaf and 
almost blind, the friends, in correspondence with 
whom consisted bis chief intellectual pleasure, taken 
from him by death, one after another, his memory 
gone, his passions stimulated, and his temper embit- 
tered by a terrible disease that burnt into bis brains 
— steries of what be said and did after he had begun 
to ‘ die at top,’ as be foresaw be should do- are used 
to sclve the enigmas of his life? * * * © “If 
was after he had reached the confines of this valley 
of the shadow of death that Swift wrote most of those 
exceptionable poems, which «e read in boyhood, and 
which, later in life, we unreservedly condemn, with 
their author; forgetting that the tree may have 
borne better fruit than that of whose rottenest parts 
we indistinctly recall the flavor.” 

The superiority of Swift’s understanding is admit- 
ted by all, and by none more readily than by his de 
tracturs; but his acknowledged genius is allowed to 
raise no presumption in favor of its possessor, no 
doubt as to the justness of the judgment against t. im, 
but serves to point an antithesis or to enforce « 
moral. Had Swift, continues the author of the arti- 
cle, been blessed with a Boswell, the popular view of 
his character might be far more favorable. In Switt’s 
case we unfortunately possess no record of his life, 
and no view of his character from the pen of any one 
who knew him in youth or in his prime. 

The author reviews the works of thcse who have 
reviled him, basing their abuse upon such imperfect 
records, who reject the testimony of his cotempora- 
ries who loved him and honored him, and who, from 
their high cbaracters, would not bave praised, or 
associated with him if vile as represented. ‘ This 
‘monster ’ numbered among his intimate friends the 
greatest statesmen, the foremost men of genius, the 
most accomplished women, the noblest among the 
nobility, of the eighteenth century.” Their testimony 
is eloquent, and strong in proof of bis ‘ genius,” bis 
“ good nature,” his “‘ large heart,” bis “ wit and good 

conversation,”’ hia ‘‘ sincerity, constancy and tender- 
ness,’’ bis “‘ ncble spirit,” bis “ humanity, his charity, 
his condescension, his candor,” his “‘ goodness.” Sir 


though it rather sprang from principle than feeling. 
No stain could be diecoverable in his private conduct, 
if we could forget his intercourse with one unfortu- 
nate, and with cne almirable woman.” 

Of course, by these is meant the unfortunate 
** Varies a,” who, filled by a violent passion for the 
dean, which it appears he never felt for her—merely 
regardi: g her as an intimate friend, and breaking 
with her in bitterness when he discovered the true 
nature of her feelings—and “ Stella,” whom he truly 
loved, but never married, though some claim that a 
private marriage was solewnized, which is exceed- 
ingly doubtful, as in all his familiarity with her be 
vould never remain in her society without the pres- 


Stella: 

‘Must a weman be unhappy becauze prevented 
from marrying the man whom she loves? Let us 
imagine acase. Supposing a wowan to be convinced 
that she helds the first plac: in her friend’s regard; 
to have frequent opportunities of conversation with 
him when at home, and frequent communications 
trom him when away; to hear often from his lips, 
and read often from his pen, those expressions of af- 
fection and esteem of which a woman is not easily 
tired; to be uniformly treated by him with deference 
veined with tenderness; to receive his entire confi- 
dence; to have charge of his house, hold affairs when 
he is absent, and thus live where he has lived; and 


supposing him who honors her above all women to 
be a man of extraordinary powers, a great satirist, 
whose words consume, as with a torrent of lava, 
what he hates, but who comes, like a little child, to 
her for sympathy, encouragement, reproof, who treats 


tion as ‘the most engaging he has ever met with in 
man or woman,’ and who crowns her birthdays with 
the flowers of his genius ;—supposing his intercourse 
with her tobe free from stain, and so carefully gnard- 
ed from suspicion that she can.enjoy the intimate 
friendship of several high-minded men; supposing 
her to have all the privileges of wife, except the con- 
jugal bed ;—stating thus the case of Swift and Stella 
exactly as it is known to us, we ask any map, ac- 
qnainted with superior women, whether he does not 
know at least one who would accept life upon such 
terms. Plenty of women there are in the world who 
prefer a connubial hurdy-gurdy within doors to the 
guitar of Jove under the window, though touched by 
a Petrarch; but it is no compliment to Stella to say 
that her ol ject in life was an establishment, and a 
tman in it.” 

This is truly an ingenious solution, and yet most 
simple and natural, though men and women of to- 
day do not see it in that pure light. Sift was jilted 
early in life because he was poor, and resolved “‘ that 
he would not marry until possessed of a competent 
fortune, and that the event should take place at a 
time of life which gave him a reasonable prospect to 
see bis cbildren settled in the world.” Neither of 
these happened till after he was forty-nine years old. 
Ybia, probably, was the reason for his not marrying 
Stella, and no record is made of her visapproval, lov- 
ing him faithfully te the last, and he as devoted to 
her, “the fairest soul in the world,” when ehe is 
about to die. 

He is proved to have been honest, manly, sincere, 
genial, tender, patriotic, good to the peor, just, and 

that if be hated mankind it was with the hate of a 
reformer—doing his best work when angry. “The 
more Swift is studied in a kindly spirit.” concludes 

the article, “the greater and better his character 

will appear. He had faults: he lacked humility, 

faith that can remove mountains, charity that sufter- 

eth long and is kind, is not easily prevoked, thinketh 

noevil. He was fervent in spirit, bat he was not 

rejoicing in hope, nor always patient in tribulations. 

He kept the promise of his youth that he would 


“*On a day make sin and folly bleed,’ 


but he did not invite to the tuble spread for the re- 
pentant. His love for the sinner was not equal to his 
hatred of the sin. In bis old age heasked Dr. Delany 
whether ‘the corruptions and villanies of man did 
not eat his flesh and exbaust his spirits?’ ‘No.’ 
‘ Why, why, how can you help it? bowcan you avoid 
it?’ ‘ Because I am commanded, ‘ Fret not thyself 
because of ¢vil-doers.” That command Swift could 
not obey. Lite was no luxury to him. He read the 
third chapter of Joben bis birthdays, and he in- 
scribed on his tombstone his j y that he was at last 
going where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.” 





ScRUPULOUS —There ie a commercial gentleman 
who i3 unusvally scrupulous in regard to having 
his door-plate pclished every morning, being deter- 
mined to “ leave an untarnished name behind him ” 





well as in general scrupulously to observe the duties | 


Fashion and Gossip. 


BRIT!8H AND GERMAN Princesses.—Tbe practice 
of marrying British princesses to impecunious Ger- 
man princes bas not been eminently satisfactory in 
the case of Prince and Princess Christian. Before his 
| marriage, Prince Christian erjoyed the un- princely 
| income, from his German estates, etc., of $1000 a} 
year; but, saddled upon the British nation by a most 
fortunate, for him, marriage with the Princess Hele- 
| na, be receives a pension of $30 000, beside a cash 
payment of $150 000 as dowry for his wife. This 
seedy gentleman, with a bald head and a churlish 
countenance, now snugly installed in a British palace, 
with a nice wife and a fine income, does not bave a 
very pleasant tive of it When he took his young 
bride, British gossips declared it was a shame, and 
never since have they been reconcilel. On the occa- 
sion of the recent visit to Liverpool, Prince Christian 
was soundly hissed by the pepulace, while the rest of 
the party were greeted with cheers. And now the 
tomahawk scalps him in a caricature with a motto 
referring to beggars on horseback, Doubtless, Prince 
Christian’s bank account isa mollifying plaster to his 
wounded sensibilities, especially as he has done noth- 
ing to deserve his good fortune. 

A FORTUNATE FALL —A Paris lady with an Italian 
title, who moves in the first society, owes all her good 
fortune to an accidental tumble intoa pit. The story 
is romantic, if not creditable. Some years ago, a 
French nobleman, bunting in the forests of Brittany, 
fell into one of the pits used for storing winter vege- 
tables. Unable to get out, he remained there until a 
band of peasants approacbed, to whom he appealed 
for assistance. They required that he should first 
hand out his valuables, and while he was complying 
with this outrageous demand, a young girl, leaning 
forward to take something from his hand, fell into his 
arms. He held her as a hostage, but the peasants 
fled, finding themselves outwitted. The marquis 
and his companion spent three days in the pit before 
assistance reached them, in which time he discovered 
that the girl was pretty, intelligent and agreeable, 
and when released he took her to Paris, educated 
her, and at his death left her a millionaire. 

Par'!s SLeEIGRS.—The fashionables of, Paris are 
turning out in splendid sleighs. One in particular 
attracts attention, from its form being that of a bear; 
the furry skin extending from the head of the animal 
over the front of the vehicle to the seat, thus effect- 
ually preserving the driver and his fair companion 
from the icy blast. Another, still more gay, is in the 
form of a dragon, painted light green and gold, the 
horse’s head bearing a large tuft of rose-colored 
feathers. 





POWDERED Hair.—A letter from Paris says:—I 
am assured on good authority that the fashion of 
dresses a panier is to bring back once more that of 
hair powder—the real powder of Louis XV.’s days. 
I hope I am not guilty of gossip, but it is whispered 
that a certain great lady’s hair is beginning to show 
the inevitable thin streaks of gray, and that some of 
the young fair beauties who surround her have hit 
upon the device of powder. The first ball of the 
season at the Tuileries is announced for the 23:1 inst., 
and there is a good deal of curiosity evinced about 
powdered hea‘ls on the occasion. I suppose there are 
more bald-headed and gray-haired men at these 
Tuileries gatherings than at any other receptions in 
Paris. There are quite enough white locks to satisfy 
the most ar ent admirers of these hoary signs of age; 
it wonli therefore be a pity if the many young and 
beantiful worven who compose and surround the 
court circle use artificial means to match the sterner 
sex. The gold and ebon locks which poets sing about 
are surely far more to be ailmired than this powder, 
which renders a blonde paler still, and most certainly 
darkens a brune. hese hocps, patches and powder, 
belong to another age; it will be much to be deplored 
if they should be introduced in our day. In former 
times the French aristocracy formed a circle of their 
own, and could indulge in what vagaries they pleased ; 
but society now-a-days is much more mixed, anda 
resuscitation of the old Versailles splendor would be 
worse than fully. The taste of the present day cer- 
tainly favors both Louis XV. and Louis XVI. styles; 
but the majority are a long way from accepting them 
completely and absolutely. 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—A New Orleans 
reporter speaks of a woman who was creating a dis- 
turbance in the streets as ‘‘ deeply agitated with ben- 
zine.” Surely, the height of courtesy can go no 
further.—A freedwoman in New Orleans bought a 
skyrocket under the impression it was an ornament 
for the hair, in which position she wore it until a 
sagacious urchin touched it off——The ladies are 
frightened to death to learn that they are wearing 
“domestic rodcuts.”——A Cincinnati lady has seven 
husbands living. Her address is the city jail— 
Nilsson, the Swedish prima donna, skates better than 
Eugenie. ——A “ fast man about town,” in Buffalo, 
aged thirtecn, bas been arrested for getting drunk 
and whipping his wife——A forlorn editor says‘it is 
hard to live without a wife—no gentle heart to get 
up mornings to build the tire-——The leg that Prin- 
cess Bacciocbi broke is said to be one of the most 
beautiful in Europe ——Princess Bacciochi, cousin of 
Eugenie, broke her leg getting out of her carriage. 
——A marriage is arranged between the Earl Beanu- 
champ and Lady Mary Stanhope, a daughter of the 


MONEY. 


Few in the world are tound ready to stand fquarely 
up and say a word in favor of money, and yet every- 
body is trying to get it by a sequlous devotion of all 
the powers that belong to them; and, a large major- 
ity, the powers that do not belong to them, but 
which they improve for their own benefit. The idea 
that the love of money is the root of all evilisa 
fallacy. It can no more be called thus than the love 
of anything else, which, when inordinate, is fully as 
much the root of all evilas money. We can think of 
loves more pernicious and baleful than that of money, 
as full of evil as itis. Paul, in this, turned a little 
out of his usual excellence of Judgment; but perbaps 
the proverb appli d especially to his own day, which, 
like the currency of the period, was different from 
ours, for there was no scrip in Judea, and a little 
money went a great ways where a penny was the 
price of a day’s work. 

But we do not wish to reflect too severely on the 
ardent apostle, being considerate of any one’s feel- 
ings. There were times when he did not speak by 
authority. We merely write this for the comtort of 
such as love money; and all love it, however hypo- 
critically the fact may be Cisavowed. Good people 
fuel the oki proverb hanging over them, with every 
energy alive to get it, and bence invent excnses— 
these are striving to get money to pay their debts, 
these working for a living, these to lay bya little 
something for a rainy day, these to get something for 
the poor—but the love of money lies at the bottom ot 
it; and it is as wholesome a luve as they can culti- 
vate The only ¢anger is, as in the case of an exces- 
sive love of muffins, of its being overdone. Therein 
is the evil. There is danger that it may get such a 
hold upon one that utter selfishness may crowd out 
all the graces of character in the soul, and leave ita 
soul beyond any power or disposition to save, and 
may prove indeed to be the root of all evil. 

Only think what- money is, and then ask why 
shouldn't it be loved? What has advanced civiliza- 
tion but money? What has spread intelligence so 
far but money? What keeps virtue alive and re- 
presses vice but money? What carries on govern- 
ment, and all that sort of thing, but money? These 
qnestions are ridiculously simple; and the love of 
money in this light becomes the most commendable 
love in the world. How ridiculous to condemn such 
love as this, and how contemptible to disclaim it! 

Money is the “‘ open sesame ” to society, and makes 
thick cowhide boots tolerable in a drawing-room. 
Money gives deference and place where education 
and manners may despair of their attainment. Mor- 
ey is the power that keeps the wheels of the world 
moving, without which men would sink into barbar- 
ism. Money is the hinge on which everything turns, 
and all that is grand and good for the benefit of the 
race is achieved by it. Money ministers to our pleas- 
ures and our necessities, buil’s our theatres and 
street railways, and supports churches. Money 
maintains our respectability, and fixes our status of 
political morality. We learn, from Josephus, that 
truth was proclaimed the cardinal virtue by King 
Cyrus. Should the discussion be revived to-day, 
money would be the governing power, and truth 
would be subordinate. Truth is negotiable, for we 
are told to buy the truth, but sell it not. Tben love 
money, decently, and it is a virtue, because money 
itself is a virtue; and he who has bis pocket full of it 
is equal to any trial with temptation. We know this 
is not the doctrine usually taught, but it is very 
tenable. 





COLORING MATTER OF BIRDS’ PLUMAGE 
Professor Church recently made a curious commu- 
nication to the London Chemical Society about the 
coloring matter of birds’ plumage. A certain bird 
known as the Cape Lory, the Touracus albocristatus 
of ornithologists, has upon its pinion feathers some 
crimson spots popularly supposed to be blood stains 
Mr. Church has extracted the dye from these and 
analyzed it; and, strangely enough, finds tbat it 
contains the metal copper, in some organic form of 
combination. No other parts of the feathers besides 
the red stains gave any trace of the metal. Further 
experiments are stayed for want of materials. Only 
a grain and a half of the pigment is procarable from 
asingle bird, at the cost of half a guinea; so that 
there is not much fear of the poor bird being hunted 
for the riches it will yield. Perhaps, however, some 
other Gcnizen of the air carries more precious gitts 
upon its wings. With the foregoing facts before us, 
may we expect that as we now get the pearl from the 
oyster, we shall some day obtain its setting from the 
golden plumage of a bird? 








MARRIAGE —Marriage is like a silk purse, most 
agreeable to bear when there is plenty of money in it. 
Marriage is like a monse-trap, once get into it, and 
you are in for it, with a very slim chance for getting 
out. Marriage among fools, is like a boiled calf’s 
head, without the accompaniment of brains. Mar- 
riage is like @ roast leg cf muttcn on Sunday, served 
up cold on Monday, ditto with pickles on Tuesday, 
and hashed up on Wednesday. 





OvuR PorRTFOLIO.— Ovrself binding Portfolio, which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cntting the leaves after each 





can open at anv desired page. We furnish them at 
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THE LAMB AND SHEPHERI.. 


Her father’s flock pretty Miriam 
Led and tended all day; 

The wind blowing cold on the hillside lon: 
When the sun had gone away. 


Tier plaided mantle the maiden 
Wrapped over her slender form, 
Saying, * Haste, my flock, to the valley f 
For cometh the autumn storm: ibd 


A snow-white lamb atood bleating 
Asadanda homesick cry; 

The flock left feeding, and wondering tur 
On the stranger every eye. 


The snow-white lamb stood bleating, 





Then Miriam saw the lambkin 








She thought of her waiting father, 
Of her buried mother thought; 

Nor wot with which, the living or dead, 
Would suddenly be her lot. 
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BY MRS. L 8. GOODWIN. 





The flock came gathering round, m ae 
Fast chewing the mountain grass that hu: | n 
In scanty shreds to the ground. i 


Leap down the path before.— . 

And f liowed the flock like a foaming bro: 
Heeding her voice no more. ' 
After them ran the shepherdess, , 
Scarce keeping her flock In sight; , 
They took the unknown leftward track, 
i 


Instead of their own, the right. 


Then Miriam thought with terror 
Of the weird white lamb that led,— 

Of roaming goblin, and Inkhorn Lake, Bik 
With never, they say, a bed. 


Out went her flock as a candle, ia 
Where a mansion’s walls arose: 
“A ghostly haunt,"* so Miriam sighed, 
“ Were as well as proud De Veaux."’ 


Een as in vexed bethinking reer 
For her froward floc’ she stayed, ‘ 
Young Irwin Veaux stood by her side, 
With kind jest proffered aid. 


“ Thanks, sir,’ while the vanished sanset 
On her checks was glowing red, 
And tones and eyes seemed sweet and brig © 
As music and stars o'erhead. 


“ Mayhap they will now obey me," ax fa 0 
She summoned her voice again, 
When forth appeared her answering sheep 
From the strange fold come amain. 


So homeward amid the gloaming, + HAs 
But not alone, went she; 

And quite erelong young Irwin was deeme 
All that a lord should be. 


When next were the wildbird« mating, 
And young fawns followed the does, 
The gentle, beautiful she; herd girl 
Was wedded to Lord de Veaux. 3 


While all the folk of the country 
United to swell love's strain, 

The lamb with flowery gariands decked, 
Went with the bridal train. 
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NICK GASTON’S ATONEML. - >. 


BY M. T. CALDOR, 
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CHAPTER I. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LAMB AND SHEPHERDESS. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


Her father’s flock pretty Miriam 
Led and tended all day; e 
The wind blowing cold on the hillside lone, 
When the sun had gone away. 


Her plaided mantle the maiden 
Wrapped over her slender form, 

Saying, * Haste, my flock, to the valley fold, 
For cometh the autumn storm !"’ 


A snow-white lamb stood bleating 
Asad and a homesick cry; 

The flock left feeding, and wondering turned 
On the stranger every eye. 


The snow-white lamb stood bleating, 
The flock came gathering round, 

Fast chewing the mountain grass that hung 
In scanty shreds to the ground. 


Then Miriam saw the lambkin 
Leap down the path before.— 

And f liowed the flock like a foaming brook, 
Heeding her voice no more. 


After them ran the shepherdess, 
Scarce keeping her flock in sight; 
They took the unknown leftward track, 
Instead of their own, the right. 


Then Miriam thought with terror 
Of the weird white lamb that led,— 
Of roaming goblin, and Inkhorn Lake, 
With never, they say, a bed. 


She thought of her waiting father, 
Of her buried mother thought; 

Nor wot with which, the living or dead, 
Would suddenly be her lot. 


Out went her flock as a candle, 
Where a mansion‘s walls arose: 
“A ghostly haunt,’ so Miriam sighed, 

* Were as well as proud De Veaux."’ 


E‘'en as in vexed bethinking 
For her froward fioc’ she stayed, 
Young Irwin Veaux stood by her side, 
With kind:iest proffered aid. 


“ Thanks, sir,’ while the vanished sunset 
On her cheeks was glowing red, 
And tones and eyes seemed sweet and bright, 
As music and stars o’erhead. 


“*Mayhap they will now obey me;"’ 
She summoned her voice again, 
When forth appeared her answering sheep, 
From the strange fold come amain. 


So homeward amid the gloaming, 
Bat not alone, went she; 

And quite erelong young Irwin was deemed 
All that a lord should be. 


When next were the wildbirds mating, 
And young fawns followed the does, 

The gentle, beautiful shepherd girl 
Was wedded to Lord de Veaux. 


While all the folk of the country 
United to swell love's strain, 

The lamb with flowery garlands decked, 
Went with the bridal train. 
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NICK GASTON’S ATONEMENT. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 




















CHAPTER I. 


yt . IDSU UMER'S golden sun- 
e shine, slanting low, filtered 
Lid ay through the lnoxuriantly 
a leated boughs of the great 
i elm tree which overshad- 
3 owed that corner of the 
=i churchyard lying under the 
= mullioned western window 
= of the picturesque little 
4 cburch of a quiet English 
wie fs town, and seemed to kiss 
\£) softly the bronzed, weath- 





y (y-# er-beaten forehead of aman 
Yi & + who sat on a low, moas- 
t garnished tombstone, at the 

Q foot of a lowly grave. 


< A wretched looking ob- 
ject indeed, the soiled, tattered clothing expressing 
not half the misery which the man’s attitude be- 
trayel. His head was bent down to bis breast, the 
arm drepped, lirp and powe less, the bony fingers 
just retaining strength enough to keep their hold 
upon the rusty hat which had evidently been pulled 
off with a due sense of the secred sclemnity of the 
place, 

He sat there stirless—leaf and dun b, it almost 
Seemed, for he made no sound, and did not lift so 








much as an eyelash, when a richly appointed car- | 
Triage drove along the avenue outside the iron gate, 
and halting there, allowed the aristocratic party | 
within to alight, and passing through the gateway, | 
proceed up the central walk towards the grand por- | 
tion of the little country cemetery; for even grave~ 
yards have, on the outside, at least, their aristocratic 
quarters. This little episode made a great change 
from the sweet. sacred stillness which had reigned 
aronnd bim. Tae crunching of the wheels, the im- 
patient pawing of the horses, and the coachman’s 
angry ej culations, all rudely broke up the silence, 
which had only been gently ruffied by the sigh- 
ing of the wind in the trees, or the twitter of 
birds flitting from branch to branch. And yet this 
man never stirred so much as a finger, but sat there 
with his head bent, his face one black cloud of pro- 
found gloom. Once only he looked up from the turf 
at his feet, and then it was to fix those deep, sad 
eyes, something in their dumb pathos like those of a 
wounded or grieved animal, upon the humble hea‘- 
stone which marked the grave at whose foot he sat. 
A strong, deep shudder went through his gaunt 
frame, as his eyes followed the lines, letter by letter: 


LILLIAN GASTON. 
Born JUNE 6th, 1817. 
DIED MARCH 10th, 1859. 


It was this grave, then, or the memories it stirred, 
which held him in a tranc, oblivious to all that the 
rest of the world could offer. What ha she been to 
him, this dead Lillian, whose eyes had closed in the 
untroubled sleep of death, after a glimpse, whether 
of weal or woe, of this world’s twenty-two summers? 

He groaned, and dropped his head again. 

The aristocratic party had paid their visit to the 
costly mausoleum in the other corner, the stately 
square of fenced ground where had mingled the dust 
of generation after generation of the great family of 
the place, from Sir Hugh, who followed the banners 
of York in the war of the Roses, down to the last 
baronet, who was instantly killed by being thrown 
from a vicious horse, just five years ago, as the great 
tablet, over which weeping angels, carved in a solid 
block of marble, bent sorrowfully, announced to all 
the world. “Richard Merton Fitzgerald, Baronet. 
Instantly killed, only three weeks after his marria ge, 
at the age of twenty-five.” 

The lady. a stately, beautifial woman, clad in heavy 
widow’s weeds, watched the lad, a delicate child be- 
tween four and five years of age, with great blue 
eyes and long blonde curls, as he hung a wreath of 
delicate blossoms over the shield on the monument, 
and then, with a calm, grave smile, held out her 
gloved hand. 

“Come, Dicky,” she said, “the sun is warm. We 
will return now.”’ 

A portly, pompous-looking elderly gentleman had 
waited in the background, watching the pair, the 
stately, beantiful lady and the delicate, graceful 
child, with eyes at once of proud affection and pride. 
He came forward and offered his arm, which was 
declined with a quiet smile. 

“Ono, father, I do not need it. Dicky may take 
your hand. Let us walk down this rear path, which 
is so shady.” 

And they passed slowly down the walk, and the 
carriage, at a gesture from the gentleman, followed 
on the ontside the gateway. 

It was little Dicky who noticed the stirless figure 
before that lowly grave in the pauper’s corner. He 
plucke1 at the craps bound sleeve of his mother’s 
dress, and then pointed with his dimpled finger. 

“Look, mamma!” he whispered, 

Lady Fitzgerald looked down with asmile of moth- 
erly fondness into the inncent little face, and then 
her eyes followed the pointing finger. After a few 
moments, the expression of careless curiosity changed 
into pitying concern. 

“Poor man!” sail she, softly. “That grave has 
even more sorrow for him than the miserable desti- 
tution of his life, it is plain tosee. Wilson!” 

And Wilson, the lackey. came forward hastily, in 
obedience to the clear, eommanding voice. Lady 
Fitzgerald droppe 1 a sovereign into his hand. 

“Take it to that poor creature yoniler. It will 
alleviate some of his bodily wants, though I fancy it 
cannot much help his sorrow,” she sail. 

The lackey, it was evident, only half liked lis 
task. He was so fine and spruce in his costly livery, 
he di: not care for nearer contact with that worn, 
badraggled, forlorn-looking wretch. But Wilson 
knew better than to be laggard in obeying Lady 
Fitzgerald’s commands. Beneath that calm, placid 
exterior slumberel a haughty an: imperious will, 
and none knew this better than the house servants 
at Poplar Reach, the old ancestral home of the time- 
honored Fitzgeralds. 

S» Wilson, with the coin in his outstretched fingers, 
a supercilious smil3 on his face which the party in 
the rear could not perceive, went mincing along the 
walk towards the grave, his steps crunching the 
gravel of the walk, but without obtaining the slight- 
est notice from the silent watcher by the grave. 

“Humph!” said Wilson, and then he coughed 
violently. 

Not a movement on the part of the stranger, not 89 
much as the lifting of an eyelash. 

“T say,” continnel he, raising his voice. ‘ My 
Lvly Fitzzerald sends you this sovereign, to comfort 
you a little in your trouble.” 

At last, the words seemed to reach the deaf ears. 
The head was thrown back with an abrupt jerk, the 
man started to his feet, and the eyes dropped their 
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' person in its fine array. 
! sovereign, which my Lady Fitzgerald sent to vou.” 





anguished shadow to glare furth with the startled 
anger of a desperate animal at biy. 


UNION, 


“What do you want?” demanded he. “1 know 
nothing about you.” 

**T dare sav not. I should not certainly expect you 
would,” answered Wilson, with a little sneer, glanc- 
ing from the wretched figure back to bia own portly 
*“T come to give you this 


© Lady Fitzgerald!” repeated the man, still with a 
suspicious accent in his voice. 

“ The grand lady yonder,” explained Wilson, mo- 
tioning to the group inthe rear. ‘She has a com- 
passionate heart. She saw you anid pitied you.” 

* Yes, I need pity,” said the man, dropping his 
eyes again. 

“And here is the sovereign,” said Wilson, disgusted 
at the seeming ingratitude. “It is not every day a 
poor wretch receives a sovereign, without so much 
as asking for it. Am I to say thank you, in return?” 

“It is right, I suppose, that you should,” answered 
the strange creature “I ought to be thankful, 
ought I not? for I have only just set my foot on 
English soil, and [ have found here the only friend I 
cared to find.” 

He flung out his hand to the grave, and dropped 
his eyes again. Wilson tossed the coin towards him, 
and went back to his mistress. 

“A surly fellow, my lady. I am afraid he didn’t 
deserve your bounty.” 

“Poor wretch! no doubt his sensibilities were 
blunted by the very weight of misery,” said the lady. 

And taking her little son by the hand, she led him 
toward the carriage. The fine lackey opened the 
door, the Honorable Wharton Willoughby, her lady- 
ship’s father, assisted her into the carriage, and 
playfally tossed the future Sir Richard after ber, fol- 
lowing himself—the door was closed, Wilson mount- 
ed into his place, a crack of the whip, a roll of the 
wheels, and the glittering equiprge disappeared from 
sight. The man by the lowly grave watched it with 
a bitter smile, and then glanced down at the coin 
which still lay on the ground at his feet. 

“T have just two shillings in my pocket,”” mntter- 
ef he, ‘‘ and not the first prospect of another penny; 
and yet I am tempted to let that gold lay here by her 
grave, and be ground into its dust.” Then his voice 
grew low and stern. ‘Lady Fitzgerald! It is a 
strange chance that it should be she, the first person 
of the old days, that I should chance upon.” 

And then went down to the grave again that 
gleaming eye. 

“O, wy poor Lillian! Shall I let this woman’s pal- 
try kindness bribe me from the path of justice? Ah, 
yon are well avenged. This terrible anguish I suffer 
atones for the sorrows I helped to heap upon you. I 
never thought of this, never once, when I forced my- 
self to come back to ask your forgiveness, and to 
atone as much as might be for the wrong I did you. 
O, black, black day! that I should come, and find 
you here! And you will not hear me, though I fall 
on my knees, and how! forth my despair and repent- 
ance. You cannot answer, though [ implore buta 
single word, to say that you accept my vow of resti- 
tution.” 

The low, hoarse voice was full of agonized despair, 
his hands were clenched together, the drops of per- 
spiration stood on his forehead. 

“Too late! too late!” he groaned again, rising 
stifily. “I thought the only trouble was in getting 
back to England. To think how I have worked, and 
planned, and bided my time, month after month, 
only to get here at last and find her four years in her 
grave. Lillian. Lily Gaston, where are you? Look 
down upon me, aud give me one drop of comfort in 
this bitter, bitter cnp! Great heavens! to think of 
our last meeting. O, the biting taunts [ flang to her, 
the wild, furious curses [I ponred out upon her! I 
can see even now the paling cheek, the wild, affrigbt- 
eleyes. O, the brutes we men can be! And she an- 
swered me never a word, only g°ve me that mnte 
look of angelic forgiveness, of tender reproach. Lily, 
Lily, have mercy now! I have come to see my own 
wickedness, my vile selfishness; I am consumed with 
remorse—and you are not here to forgive me!’ 

He fell down prone upon the grassy moun‘ as he 
sobbed out the last word. There was no one now to 
observe him. A bright-eyed bird perched on the 
stone gargoyle of the church porch, turned its tiny 
head and chirruped. The boughs of the tree over- 
head rustléd mournfully, otherwise there was pro- 
found silence, 

The figure lay there, prone and motionless, half an 
hour longer, then the man rs2, staggered, rather, to 
his feet, pnt on his hat, pulled it over his forehead, 
and walked slowly away. His path led him by the 
grand monument of the Fitzgeralds. He stopped, 
just able to read, by the fast-wanning light, the in- 
scription on the latest stone. From that spot he took 
his last glance back toward the pauper’s corner. 

** Perhaps, the Lord is merciful, as they say, and 
seeing my repentance will give me yet some work to 
do. If not, I will go back an] serve out my time in 
Australia,” he muttered. And then with rapid steps 
walked away from the churchyard. 

The man seemed familiar withthe town. He took 
the paths without a moment's hesitation, and kept 
away from the public streets. At last, at a cluster of 
low, stone cottages, evilently the abode of humble 
inmates, he slackened his furious pace, and seemed 
to deliberate. 

*“*T wonder at which I bad better try my luck?” he 
questioned, uneasily. “If Jack Reiburn is in these 
parts I would rather not fall in with him. He was 
keen as a brier always, and could see through any- 
thing. I am only afraid of Jack—and one other— 
cars2 him!” 

Accident decided him. At the cottage on the right 


| hand, the door opened, and a woman in a short, stiff 
pettienat ant black quilted Jacket came out. 

“Lilv, Lily,” called she shrilly, “come in this 
minnte.” 

The loiterer caught his breath sharply. That 
name! wasitasign to guite him? Unhesitating!y 
he turned his steps toward the door. 

“My good worran, I am a poor wayfarer, I am 
tired and footxore; may I come in with your folks 
to-night? [havea bit left to pay my way, and am 
not quite a beggar.” 

The woman checked the hasty repulse rising to her 
lips He was not indeed like a common beggar. 
There was a strange airof dignity about bim which 
touched her curiosity, and Dame Higginson was not 
apt to forego the gratification of her curiosity. 

“Well,” said she, ina tone, between graciousness 
and gruffness, ‘vou maycome in, It’s not much 
you are likely to get, anyhow.” 

And she bustledin before bim and lit a candle, and 
set iton the stont oak table, and then went to the 
fireplace and gave an emphatic stir to whatever prep- 
aration was simmering there in the kettle. The man 
sat down, looking around bim with qniet but saga- 
cions eyes. He kept his hat over his forehead, how- 
ever, 

“Tam something of a stranger,” he said.“ T only 
touched English soil down at the port, two days ago, 
and Ll’ve waiked all the way here sincs. I reckon, 
however, L’ve male the bearing out. This is D—, 
though it is changed since I knew anything about it.’* 

“ Yes, that is certainly true. D—— it is,’’ returned 
Dame Higginson, eyeing him sbarply. “ Do you 
mean to say you belong in these parts?” 

* Not exactly. I worked down below in the factory 
alittle while. Is there a chance now for a fellow?” 

“A chance to work like a slave, for half price,” 
grumbled the woman. ‘ All the sensible men are on 
a strike.” 

“T must get something to do, thongh the pay has 
to be poor. That’s my case, dame. I'm half fan ished 
now.” 

Anias if in idle heetlessness he pnt his hand into 
his pocket and drew it out with the sovereign shir- 
ing on the hard, horny palm. Dame Higginson’s 
gray eye sparkled and she bustled to the door, calling 
again, still more savagely : 

Lily. Leil Gaston, if you don’t show yourself 
here with that bucket of water, [’ll bo out there 
pretty quick.” 

Her unknown guest started up at the name, a hot 
flush of rel surging into his cheek. He turned his 
head to listen, his eyes gleaiwing almost Sercely as he 
heard a light, hurr; ing step coming along the plank 
walk. Fora moment it seemel to him some cold 
hand hai seized upon his heart, stopping its very 
pulsation. This Lily Gaston who was coming, who— 
what was she? 


CHAPTER II. 


A GIRL, a child, a babe almost, slender, fair, beau- 
tiful, but frail looking as the early spring flower, 
came tottering over the threshold, her little, slender 
fingers grasping the wire handle of the tin pail till 
there were purple veins under the nails, her lips set 
together grimly in the effort required to hold the 
weight of the water. 

Dame Higginson pushed her ronghly, as she took 
the pail from her han‘. 

“You lazy, g»od-for-nothing! You were long 
enough to have brought forty pails from the spring.” 

“1 couldn’t help it. My side ached so,” pleaded 
the chill, in a listless, dreary tone, conscious, evi- 
dently, of the us: lessness of excuse of any sort. 

**Side-ache! Yes, it is always side-ache now! I’m 
not going to be a fool any longer. You’l! just march 
away to the workhouse. You don't earn me your salt. 
I've kept you, all this time, thinking it meant some- 
thing that talk of your mother’s about friends, ard 
help coming; but I make sure now it was only the 
wild talk of a dying woman.” 

The chill sat down, a grave, urchildlike patience 
on her little, pinched face, ani put both thin little 
hands to her sile. In turning her head, she met the 
stranger’s eyes, and found them so full of tender 
com passion, of wild, yearning love, that.she started 
up trembling, an eager flush creeping over her face. 

Dame Higginson went out to the other room for 
her pan of milk, and beckoning the girl to him, the 
man aske', almost fiercely: 

* Little one. was your mother that L'lian Gaston, 
who lies buried in the corner of the charchyard?” 

“Yes sir,” stammerel Lily, scarcely knowing 
whether to be afraid or please 1. 

He caught her up into hia arms, anl kissed her 
fiercely an passionately. 

“Are you bappy here?” demande! he, as he set 
her down. 

The poor little thing only repeate! the word, but 
the tone was more eloquent than many a lengthy 
speech. 

*“ Happy?” echoei Lily, and choked down a sob. 

*“* Wonll you go away vith me, who will leve yeu 
and care for you, and do the very best for you, even 
though I am poor and miserable? You shail not 
work, and never, never, for your mother’s sake, hear 
anything but a loving word from me. Will you go, 
little Lily?” 

‘* O, it will be too beautif.l!” exclaimed the ¢ ild, 
her thin chest heaving. 

He bent down and kissel her again, t' is time in 
solemn gravity, and then lifted her to his knee, the 
child wondering what he meant when he marmrre?: 

“The Lord is merciful. He has set me a work to 
do.’ 
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Mrs. Higginson’s heavy step was heard approach- 
ing the door, and Lily made a frightened movement, 
attempting to slide down from her place, but the 
stranger held her fast. The mistress of the house 
opened her eyes to their fullest extent. 

Well, I declare!” ejaculated she, setting down 
the pan of milk on the table, and facing around. 

‘Tam the nearest friend this child has left, I reck- 
on,” said the man, quietly. ‘ Perhaps you heard her 
mother talk about a brother of hers away in foreign 
parts. Mebbe you’ve heard tne name of Nick 
Gaston.” 

**Good land! isthat you?” 

“ And I will relieve you of the care of the poor lit- 
tle thing. I will spare you the pain ofsending her to 
the workhouse,” he went on, with a calm smile. 

* And aint Ito have any pay for all this time T 
have kept her?” demanded the woman, indignantly. 

“If I had the means, I should certainly endeavor 
to satisfy you, but as lL came back poor, I must rest 
satisfied that you obtained pay from her mother in 
the commencement, and that lately you have got 
your remuneration out of the little creature’s 
service.” 

“You are an impudent vagabond!” exclaimed 
Dame Higginson, spitefully. ‘A great sight of pay 
I got from the mother, and she a-dying here on my 
hands.” 

A spasm of pain crossed the man’s face. He 
stretched out his hands to stop her words, as if they 
hurt him. 

“T tell you, woman, if you were kind to that angel, 
you will be rewarded.” 

“Rewarded!” sniffed the dame, spitefully. “TI 
should like to see the first sign of reward. And as 
to the angel part of it, if you’re the young woman’s 
brother, you ought to know it must be a falleu angel. 
The girl’s mother never wore a wedding-ring, to my 
knowledge, and there’s few women would have a 
child of that sort on their hands, Other folks, you 
see, can speak plain as well as you.” 

This man, who had assumed the name of Nick 
Gaston, lifted up his head, while he still clutched the 
child to his broad breast, and as a blaze of righteous 
indignation kindled in the eyes, dilated the nostrils, 
and set the firm lips under the bushy moustache 
quivering, he showed what a face of power, and 
furce, and by no means lacking manly beauty, it 
must have been, before the briny waters of misery and 
the foul mud of sin had stained and furrowed it. 

“*Woman!”’ said he, fiercely, “leave the past alone. 
_ I tell you, in the resurrection day, if you have done 
@ good act towards that poor soul, you will cling to 
her white garments, and urge it as a saving grace to 
wash away the remembrance of your pitiful life of 
sin.” 

Dame Higginson stared at him, and retreated a 
little from her belligerent position. 

** Kind! of course I was kind. Didn’t she stay here, 
and die here? And haven’t I kept the child, for all 
you can say; she has been no good tv me,” whimper- 
ed she. 

*‘T shall bo glad to believe it. If I was rich, I tell 
you I would empty my purse, though I know well 
enough you have got your pay as you went along. 
Now—well, I tell you what I will do, keep us 
here to-night, give us a good breakfast, and the 
child must have a warm shawl, then we will go and 
leave you, and you shall have all I have got—this 
sovereign!” ; 

The woman stood a moment looking him over, 
from the weather-beaten face to the tattered, be- 
draggled garments. 

** Well,” said she, laconically, ‘“‘it is a bargain,” 
and thereupon proceeded to set the table. 

Lily; snuggling close in the loving embrace, looked 
out, and watched all with grave, attentive eyes. 

Once Dame Higginson gave a low, snorting, con- 
temptuous laugh. 

‘* What a fool I have been!” she muttered. “I 
always thought some grand father would spring up, 
and pay me well for hush-money.” 

Nick Gaston smiled grimly. 

* You didn’t expect a poor devil like me, then.” 

No, I didn’t, that’s a fact,” she returned, with a 
good-natured laugh; for, after all, a sovereign in 
these hard tfmes was better than nothing, and to be 
rid of the child, and save the ill name of sending her 
off to the workhouse, was still more. 

For Dame Higginson saw what Nick Gaston was 
too inexperienced to discover—that Lily was already 
a sick child, and would die speedily, unless she re- 
ceived careful and tender treatment. She consoled 
herself, therefore, by the refl-ctiun that she was real- 
ly getting a good bargain, though by no means 
equalling the grand visions she had pictured. 

“ Well, take your supper,” sail she. ‘‘My man 
wont be home for an hour yet. He's gone toone of 
the strike-meetings.” 

Nick Gaston, as he assumed to be, pulled up his 
chair to the table, and carefully set little Lily on the 
stool beside him. He helped himéelf plentifully, and 
ate heartily, like one who had gone without fvod for 
a longer time than usual. But the child tasted a few 
spoonfuls of the broth, more, it really seemed, to 
please her new friend, than to satisfy her own appe- 
tite, and pushed back the plate. 

“Why, how now?” said he, noticing the move- 
ment. ‘A bird would have pecked more than that. 
The broth is good. I hope my birdling isn’t dainty, 
because we shall not be likely to find anything but 
coarse fare.” 

“Ono; but I’m not bungry,” said Lily, looking up 
in his face with a grateful smile. “I’m so happy, 
you know, in finding somebody who belongs to me, 
Uncle Nick.” 


** You can see that she hasn't been starved,” ob- 
served Dame Higginson, dryly. 
Nick Gaston, as he had intimated was his name, 


more hungry than his appetite for food had been. 


all,in love. Are you, Lily?” 
Lily nestled her wee thin hand into his horny palm, 
and presently he had her on his knee again, and she 


sleeping face, and twice Dame Higginson, who had 
cleared the table and got out her knitting, saw a tear 
splash down, and shatter itself into fragments on the 
golden curls. She took her seat in the shade of the 
chimney-jamb, where her own face was in the 
shatlow, but from whence she could watch the stran- 
ger closely. 

He was grateful to her that she kept silence, and as 
Lily’s breathing grew long and deep, his head sank 
lower and lower, and she could see, by the stern lines 
around the mouth, and the contracted brows, that 
his thoughts had travelled away, and were fierce and 
troubled. By-and-by he started, sceming to feel, if 
he could not see, her eyes upon him. 

“T think I will put her down,” he said, in alow 
voice, guarded to spare startling the sleeper. ‘* Where 
is her bed?” 

* Over in the bedroom,” replied Dame Higginson, 
rising and taking up the candle to lead the way. 

It was a miserable husk mattress, laid upon the 
floor. The man eyed it angrily, as he laid her down, 
and carefully tucked the coverlid around her, and 
then he muttered, bitterly: 

**It wont do to be complaining. I shall be thank- 
fal if I may make sure of giving her as good, all the 
time.” ‘ 

** He’s a queer cove. I can’t make him out,” said 
Dame Higginson, inwardly. 

**] think I'll walk out a bit,” said he. 
can I stay?” 

** Choose your own time, for that matter. It’s past 
the usual hour for breaking up, so I reckon they’re 
having a high time of it at the meetin’, and Bill wont 
be in till midnight. But I thought you’d been tramp- 
ing all day, and wanted a chance to rest.” 

*T can’t sit still, and I can’t go to sleep,” answered 
he; “ but I shan’t bo long away.” 

He went out of the yard sluwly, but once lost to 
sight of the cottage door, he increased his pace, until 
finally it was almost a run. Not, however, in the 
direction of the graveyard. He took a short cut 
through a stile and across a common, and came out 
upon the broad highway, leaving the village behind 
him. He stopped abruptly, when the rise of the hill 
brought him in view of a turreted roof and stately 
walls bright with shimmering lights, and drew his 
breath sharply, as though through clenched teeth. 

** So they are still astic at Poplar Reach. I knew I 
could not sleep to-night, until I bad looked atit. I 
wonder what surt of a woman she is—this Lady Fitz- 
gerald? I wish sbe had not given me that sovereign, 
though the Lord oaly knows what I should have done 
without it. Two shillings would hardly have won 
Dame Higginson’s good-will, that is positive, though 
I wont doubt but Providence would bave led me some 
way. It was Providence itself which sent me to that 
cottage, which put her there at the door calling that 
name—which showed me my work, and, please 
Heaven, I'll try to doit. I take it as asign that my 
repentance is believed in, that this thing is put into 
my hands.” 

He paused, for there were even fvottalls of a horse 
coming swiftly up the road behind him. As it came 
nearer, the rider whistled a strain of a gay opera. At 
almost the first note of the peculiarly clear tone, the 
wayfarer starte:l, and turned his head to listen. The 
horse cantered by, and then the man leaped over the 
hedge, and, running across the park, Nick Gaston 
muttered, hoarsely: 

“T must get to the Lodge-gate first. There will be 
a light there, and I must see his face. I must see that 
man’s face.” 

The park had grown up, and some paths were clos- 
ed up, and others ha: been opened, since his feet 
were fimiliar with the place; but he managed to 
reach the Lodge, while yet the cantering hoofs were 
coming around the bend. Suppressing as best he 
might his panting breath, Nick Gaston sbrank back 
into the hedge which bordered the Lodge garden, un- 
mindful that the prickly branches brushed across his 
face. His hands were clenched, his eyes looked out 
from the embowering green like two coals of fire. 

On came the rider, still whistling. The Lodge- 
door opened; the keeper came out, standing there in 
the full blaze of the light, his gray head bent in a re- 
spectful salutation, which the gentleman acknow- 
ledged by acareless, good-natured smile. The warm 
glow gave also to the unsuspected gzzer’s eyes the 
picture made by the glossy-coated animal, with his 
rich trappings, surmounted by the graceful figure of 
the rider. He saw the gay, handsome face, the red 
lips, under the daintily-curled moustache, a smile, 
the bright blue eyes sunny and cheery asa chili’s, 
the complexion fair and smooth as a girl’s. 

‘* Unchanged!” fiercely ejaculated Nick Gaston. 
‘*The years have slipped over him lightly. He has 
had no troubles, no privations, no suffering. O, the 
double-dyed villain! Will the heavens always be 
blind and deaf to his guilt?” 

Half-unconsciously, his hand crept under his blouse, 
and found the stout wooden hilt of a dagger that 
never left his person night or day. His eyes rolled 
and burnt like those of a wild animal. 


“ How long 

















looked down at the child, with a yearaing in bis eyes | day to-morrow for our excursion. 


“And she isn’t going to be starved now—least of 


went to sleep at last, with her head pillowed on his | 
breast. The rough-looking man bad a woman's holy 
tenderness in his eyes, as he looked down on the pale 


then he shuddered, and looked up piteously into the 
| starry sky. 
| Good-night, Mark. I think we'll have a glorious 
You say Lady 
| Fitzgerald has no company this evening?” said the 


rider. 


to-night.” 

And the horse bounded on up the gravelled avenue, 
and the gate-keeper bowed and returned into the 
Lodge, and all was darkness again, as the door closed 
after him. 

Nick Gaston crept out from the hedge, and stood a 
moment considering. 

* T must see what he is upto. If it costs me a dis- 
covery, I must see what is his game now. There used 


lights are shining, and half the time the curtains are 
left up. Ill try it.” 


In the bustle and noise of the servant’s taking the 
visitor’s horse around to the stable, he cheated the 
watchful ear of the great mastiff chained at the end 
of the avenue, and skulking under the trees, and slip- 
ping behind trellis and pillar, treading like a cat, he 
made his way to the desired post, pulling around him 
the great festoon of vine which trailed its luxuriant 
growth down the pillar. Yes, one side of the damask 
curtain was looped away, and he could see plainly 
the luxurious room within—velvet carpet, damask 


| father, the Hon. Mr. Willoughby, don’t hear you, 
“Nosir, No one has gone through the gateway | Ican 1 you one thing; she is as proud and banghty 





| little face of the sieveper. The fierce look faded ont 


to be a way to get up to the balcony, where those : 


| »** She is as pretty, full as pretty, as the heir in his 
And with this decision, he cautiously edged his way ; 
back, and was soon on the avenue side of the hedge. - 





chairs, silken hangings, plate glass, gilding, pictures | 
—all the costly and elegant furnishing required for | 
such a palatial home. The sight stung this skulking | 
outcast as he glowered down upon it. 
Full in the soft lustre flung from an astral lamp sat ' 
the mistress of the house, and on the sofa beside her | 
was the little Sir Richard, their hands clasped in a 
playful caress. The glowering eyes without marked | 
every little detail in the dress of each; the lustre of ; 
the lady’s silken robe, the fleecy lightness of the lace | 
encircling the fair throat and ivory-white wrists, the | 
glimmer of the diamond shining out from its jet set- | 
ting in brooch and earring—all these he saw; but 
most fiercely and angrily he noted the costly texture 
of the velvet jacket the boy wore, the sheen of the 
geld buttons, the silken stockings, the dainty shoe 
with its gem-set buckle, the ring on the finger, the 


| but of indifference, Lady Fitzgerald then was always 


she’s certainly shown him more favor than she has 
given to any one else.” 

“ What sort of'a woman is she?” 

Dame Higginson laughed. 

“What sort of a woman, indeed! It’s lucky her 


as if she came from the royal family itself. For the 
rest, she is kind and good.” 

“The chiki is still asleep, isn’t she?” he asked 
again, as they entered the house. 

And taking the candle, he went into the bedroom, 
and stood fall ten minutes, looking down at the pale 


from his own. She looked so sweet and innocent, 
and—if he could only bave seen it—so very frail. A 
tear dropped from his eye as he stooped to caress the 
golden curls, 


velvet and gold,” muttered he; and smiling softly, 
went back and stretched himself on the wooden settle, 
and when Bill Higginson came home he was sound 
asleep, an? the dame was at liberty to tell her story 
without fear of his interpolations. 





CHAPTER II. 


LADY FITZGERALD said good-night to her visitor, 
and turned back to her luxurious parlor with a quiet 
smile of placid happiness on her red lips. 

Anson Wharrcliffe had the rare gift of knowing 
just how long he pleased people; and where he meant 
to make a favorable impression, he always took leave 
before there was the faintest sign, not of weariness, 


left to think, ‘‘ What an agreeable person Mr. Wharn- 
cliffe is! I wish he bal not gone quite so soon!” 

This nizht she came back to the centre-table and 
took up the comical toy which Dicky had found s0 
securely wrapped in the mysterious package. 

‘What ingennity of entertainment he displays!” 
shethought. “ Dicky fairly idolizes Mr. Wharncliffe.” 

And then she smiled, and a faint red stole over the 
clear white of her cheek. 

“Ahem! Euphemia, dear, can I have a word with 
you?” 

“Why, father, are you here? I didn’t hear you 
come in.”’ 
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| | | Sir Richard?” 
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chain around the neck. 


dainty care! And Lily lies on the husk mattress on 
a cottage floor, a beggar at that!” 


the one man in the world whom he hated with such 


scene, smiling, elegant, graceful, as he always was. 
Lady Fitzgerald rose to receive him, extending her 
fair hand graciously. Nick Gaston realized, for the 
first time now, that she was a grandly beautiful wo- 
man. The visitor showed plainly by his manner his 
admiration and respect. He bowed over the white 
hand with all the empressement of a courtier before 
his queen, made some short speech, and then turned 
to the child, catching him up in his arms and kissing 
him tenderly, and then put him down, with a paper 
parcel tied with ribbons newly thrust into the eager 
hands. 

“So, so, Anson Wharncliffe, 1 know your plans 
now!” exulted the greedy gazer. ‘* You mean to win 
a beautiful wite, and a rich inheritance, both at once. 
You have not bided your time for naught. Ho, ho! 
you little dream who is on your track. If you give 
me a thought, you say, ‘That poor dupe is safely out 
ofmy way. Australia holds him fast. It wasa lucky 
pinch I set the law to hold. Two are safe in the 
grave, and Botany Bay keeps the other. And my 
path is clear.’ That is what you are saying, Anson 
Wharncliffe. Ho, ho! it is not in vain I have wormed 
my way out of bonds. I am on your track!” 

He stood there, glaring in upon the pretty picture 
they made—the beautiful woman of rank, the deli- 
cately reared and tenderly petted child of aristocracy, 
and that elegant man of the world clustered ina 
group, with these luxurious surroundings. He saw 
their smiling glances, their merry gestures, and now 
and then the soft ripple of laughter came out to 
him. 

Nick Gaston could not endure it any longer. 
Grinding down something very like an oath, he 
dropped noiselessly from his perch, skirted the lawn, 
leaped over the hedge, and found himself again in the 
gloom of the thickly-wooded park. 

‘* My work must be done within easy reach of this 
place; that is certain,” muttered he, as he plunged 
onward. “And, with these two strong hands it ought 
not to be so bard to find it. I must earn enough to 
take care of Lily, and to save up a little to help me to 
alawyer. I can do myself with acrust. It’sa lucky 
thing I managed to get here in warm weather.” 

The baying of a dog warned him to tread more 
cautiously, and as soon 98 he could he cleared the 
fence, and took to the highway again. 

Dame Higginson was just peering out of her door 
to see what had become of him, as he came into the 
yard. 

“T’ve been taking a look about. That'’sa grand 
place over the other way. Who owns it now—the 
same Sir Richard Fitzgerald?” 


“Ay!” muttered he, inwardly, “ fine surroundings, 


Even while he gazed, he saw the door open, and 


a@ desperate, deadly malignity, come in upon the 


The Honorable Mr. Willoughby, magnificent in a 
scarlet dressing-gown with gold tassels, tiptoed 
across the room, and sank languidly into an easy- 
chair. 

“Yes. I heard Mr. Warncliffe taking leave, and I 
concluded to look in upon you a moment, while 
Dickson is getting my chamber ready.” 

* You should have come while Mr. Warncliffe was 
here. He told me some vastly entertaining stories.” 

* Heis avery entertaining person. At least, people 
call him se, He seems to be staying in this neigh- 
borhood?”” And the honorable gentleman played 
with the gilt tassels as he glanced over to the lady 
from the corner of bis eyelid. 

Lady Fitzgerald smiled calmly. 

“Yes, he is to be here all the season. He has 
taken that shooting- box, as they call it, of Colonel 
Sprague’s.”’ 

‘“*Humph! J wasn’t aware that he was a sporting 
character.” 

“Are all gentlemen required to be that who indulge 
in gunning?” she asked, playfully. 

“Not all, certainly, who are on track of game,” 
returned the gentleman, smiling broadly. “And it 
is precisely about that, Euphemia, that I wanted to 
speak with you.” 

“Well?” And Lady Fitzgerald turned a jet 
bracelet to and fro on her white wrist. 

“T find—I think, rather, that Mr. Wharncliffe’s 
attentions here are getting noticeable, and it really 
seems to me that you ought to consider the matter, 
and make some definite conclusion—” 

He stopped to cough a little nervously; for when 
Lady Fitzgerald arched her neck in that haughty 
fashion he stood a little in awe, even of his own 
daughter. 

‘*T confess, sir, that I do not fairly understand your 
insinuation. What conclusions ought I to make? 
and why do you look so significant?” 

“You can’t mistake Mr. Warncliffe’s devotion, 
Euphemia?” i 

She sbrugged her fair shoulders, and smiled again 
a little wickedly. 

“T can name a dozen who are constantly declaring 
the same and tar more than Mr. Wharncliffe’s looks 
dare imply.” 

“Yes, O yes. They are all your admirers, and no 
wonder! I was always proud of you, Eaphemia, as 
proud as a lover myself. But what I heard to-day 
made me determined to put you on your guard, that 
is all.” 

““You heard! Have people dared to gorsip over 
wy affairs, until there is reason?” 

And now the deep gray eye flashed, and the red 
lip curled, and she looked like an insulted queen. 

‘Exactly. That is what I mean. People are 
whispering, and insinuating, and all that sort of 
thing.”’ 

‘* What do they say?” demanded she. 


“Sir Richard? Bless your soul! Sir Richard has 
been dead these six years. Lady Fitzgerald is there, 
and the little Sir Richard.” 

“Then great folks die, as well as common ones. 
And her ladyship hasn’t married?” 

‘Land’s sake! no, not yet. Though everybody 
thinks it will be the next thing. That Mr. Wharn- 
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that you are coming out of your seclusion into the 
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Sir Kichard. That—that you give Mr. Wharncliffe 
more encouragement than any one else has received.” 
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She took up the toy and played with it carelessly. 
‘And that is all, is it, father?” 
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| and entertaining, so that you are not aware just how 
| it looks, his coming here so frequently, and in such a 
| formal way; but—” 


“J do not see anything so very remarkable in his 
visits. He was a very intimate friend of Sir Richard, 
and he is extremely fond of Dicky, and the child 
fairly dotes on him. Why, indeed, should he not 
come?” 

“Euphemia,” exclaimed the Honorable Mr. Wil- 
longhby, in a despairing tone, ‘ is it really true that 
this man has bewitched you? that you are forgetting 
Sir Richard?” 

The red surged hotly into her cheek. 

* “Forgetting Sir Richard! Havel not kept thrice 
the allotted time for decorous widowhood? Havel 
omitted the slightest tribute in respect to his mem- 
ory? Do you wish me to goon, all my life, immuring 
myself?” 

He stared at her in amazement. 

“Other widows marry a second time, sir. Why 
should the world hawk and tear upon my name, if I 
follow their example?” she went on, with increasing 
earnestness. 

“ But this would be such an unsuitable alliance,” 
stammered he. 

“ Unsuitable—in what respect? Is he not a gen- 
tleman of culture, of goed repute? Would any one 
blush for him in good society?” 

“ But he is below your rank—has no fortune.” 

“What do I want of either? I have had both. 
The fortune, least of all, when I have my own, and 
the dowry left me by Sir Richard’s marriage settle- 
ment? Fortune is the last thing that I need to look 
for—that I shall look for!’ she alded, vehemently. 

“Then you already love him? He has supplanted 
Sir Richard’s memory?” said the gentleman, in a 
tone of utter consternation. 

What a blaze crent into the deep gray eyes! How 
the finely-cnt nostril enrled! 

“Father,” said Lady Fitzgerald, “for you the 
mask shalldrop. I will tell you what the memory of 
Sir Richard is for me. Lven before the honeymoon 
was out, I knew there was a secret. I guessed the 
forced assumption of tenderness had no genuine 
truth init. After his sudden death I found, in the 
private drawer of his escritoire, a package of letters, 
anda minizture of a beautiful woman. More than 
that—a diary with a page written on my wedding 
day, wild with anguish, maddened with bitter and 
unavailing regrets, passionate with love, what I 
knew was true love for another. That is my memory 
of Sir Richard! I have had rank and riches, now I 
yearn for something that will not turn to dead ashes 
at the touch—for true love ” 

The color faded out of her face as she finished, and 
left the usual clear, cold fairness. 

The honorable gentleman could not utter a word. 

“T have omitted no slightest token of respect to 
Sir Richard’s memory. I have taught his child to 
honor it. You went with us to-day to carry over our 
weekly tribute to his grave. But I ask you toanswer 
me fairly and candidly, do you wonder that, after 
six years of retirement, I am ready to throw aside 
these widow’s weeds?” 

“To become plain Mrs. Wharncliffe! And we 
always believed you so proud!’’ cried out the father, 
dolefally. 

“And so I am proud, wickedly, vilely proud, or I 
should not hesitate a moment, but clasp this pearl of 
price, true love, unto my heart, and, defying the 
world’s laugh, find truest happiness,” she answered, 
fiercely. 

Mr. Willoughby rose nervously. 

“We will talk about it another time,” he said. ‘I 
am so agitated now, I am afraid [ shall not sleep to 
night. But, O Euphemia, I entreat you do nothing 
rash!” And, as if fearing to hear another word, he 
hurried across the room and vanished through the 
doorway. 

With thatsame cold, bright scorn in her eyes, Lady 
Fitzgeral1 rang the bell. 

“Ask Mr. Yelveton to come in with his reports.” 

The servant bowed and disappeared, and in a few 
moments more, a quick, firm step was heard without. 

Again the scarlet leaped into her ladyship’s cheek, 
a soft, lambent glow kindied in her eyes; but she 
moved her seat, and turned her head so that the face 
was all in shadow. 

A tall, firm figure with a head which the first 
glance of a careful observer discovered full of strong 
power and keen intellect, advanced into the room, 
and, with a respectful bow, stood waiting at the table 
for farther orders. 

“Be seated, Mr. Yelveton. I think I am nowin 
the mood for crooked problems and confusing figures. 
You may tell me now all I refused to hear the other 
day.” 

Arthur Yelveton took an account-book from his 
breast-pocket, lifted those great, dark eyes of his one 
moment to the graceful figure, in that brief time be- 
traying how full they were «f hopeless, passionate 
adoration, and then opening the book proceeded to 
read the items, receipts, disbursements, rents, wages 
paid, and finally the su total of the income cf the 
estate for the last month. 

Her ladyship heard him through without a single 
interruption, When he closed the book and made a 
movement to take leave, she extended her hand ina 
deprecating gesture. 

* “ Be seated, please.. 1 should like to talk with you 
a little.” 

The business agent of Poplar Reach bowed respect- 
fully, and took the seat; but when that was done 
her ladyship still hesitated, as if at a loss how to 
commence. He seemed at last aware of her momen- 
tary embarrassment, and his eagle eye kindled, and 





exclaimed ; 

“Your ladyship has something of importance to 
say tome. You need not fear to wound my feelings. 
LT already anticipate your communication. You wish 
to break to me, gently and kindly, that I am no 
longer needed here.” 

She lifted those long, curling eyelashes of hers, and 
smiled, both at his pride and bis anger. 

“What, Mr. Yelveton! do you think I can be so 
blind to my own interest? What with your man- 
agement and my expenditures, we are laying by a 
handsome surplus every year, besides improving the 
estate, 80 that its value is increasing tenfold. Dicky 
will have his hands full by-and-by, to spend all we 
are accuinulating. No other agent could take your 
place, Mr. Yelveton.” 

The great, deep eyes flashed. 

“No agent, your ladysbip. I frankly admit that, 
and without any likelihood of overvaluing my own 
services, [ Jid not imagine that you intended to dis- 
place me by another paid subordinate; but—but I 
understood— I bave expected every day to hear—” 

“Well?” ina voice of silver smoothness, the red 
lips arched in smiles, 

“Tam not deaf or blind,” said he, abruptly. And 
the lady saw that the words came through grinding 
teeth. “I knew you meant to tell me that your 
ladyship is about to take a husband, and give Poplar 
Reach a master.” 

“It would net be strange, would it?” murmured 
Lady Fi'zgerald, in that low, confidential tone that 
few beside Arthur Yelveton had ever heard. “Iam 
young still, naturally of a gay disposition, and these 
six years of retirement and seclusion would have 
dragged heavily enough but for Dicky. Dicky is my 
blessing, my darling, my treasure!’ Here the 
mother’s tenderness thrilled richly in the voice, and 
gieamed brightly in the eyes ‘But Dicky must 
scon be sent away to schoo), and then what shall I 
do? You and you only know why the memory of 
Sir Ricbard is not able to warm and comfort me. It 
was at the discovery of those letters, through your 
dexterous management in changing them, just as the 
lawyers would have read the humiliating secret, 
which first showed me how true and leal a friend you 
could be, Mr. Yelveton. You know that you will 
always be a friend of mine, just such a friend as no 
other person can be, do you not?” 

“<1 know that if I could have died to save you the 
pang of that discovery, I would have done 80,” said 
he, huskily. ‘If your quick eye had not seen my 
seizure of thore cdious letters from Penhallow’s hand 
and demanded them of me, I should have burnt 
them and no one been the wiser.”’ 

© You are a true friend. I always have known it. 
No salary, though it were half my fortune, could 
procure such management of the estate as you give 
it. I hope it is a feeble payment that you are appre- 
ciated, Mr. Yelveton.” : 

He lifted his eyes to the beautiful face, and dropped 
them quickly, lest the hungry, passionate love within 
should be betrayed. 

And she, though the scarlet had deepened on her 
cheek, still smiled calmly. 

‘““No, Mr. Yelveton, I shall never be so suicidal as 
tosend youaway. You would manage the estate, 
though I were married to-morrow.” 

**T beg your ladyship’s pardon,” said the agent, in 
a voice cold, and clear, and cutting asice. ‘I should 
leave the very day of your marriage. I will go to- 
morrow, if you have to-night given your promise to 
Mr. Wharncliffe.” 

‘So unreasonable and obstinate!’ said Lady Fitz- 
gerald; but she did not seem angry. ‘ Well, you 
will not be obliged to make your arrangements to- 
night, for I have given no promise to Mr. Wharn- 
cliffe or to any one else—as yet.” 

His brow was still gloomy. 

She turned to look for a file of magazines lying on 
the etagere behind her. The movement dislodged a 
flower which had been fastened in her dress, and it 
fell to the carpet. A long mirror, toward which her 
face was turned, revealed to her the quick seizure 
which transferred the blorsom to a hiding-place in 
his breast. She caught her breath a little nervously, 
but made no comment. 

Her smile was arch and brilliant as she turned to 
him with the magazine open, the white forefirger on 
an article. 

“See, Mr. Yelveton! Here is something I want 
youto read. You know I was at a private dinner of 
Lady B——’s, where all the Jiterati were assembled, 
the other day? They were discussing a series 0 
articles in this magazine, by some unknown author, 
as evincing an extraordinary degree of vigor and 
strength. A quotation given set me to thinking. - 
sent for a file, and I’ve been looking them all over. 
I endorse their opinion heartily, only a deep thinker 
could have written them; and while they are singu- 
larly free from any approach to or t of speech, 
or trick of rhetoric, they fascinate the reader like a 
story or a poem. I am sure you will be interested in 
them.” 

She put the open magazine on a table before him, 
looking full and wischievously into bis face. 

He glanced at the page, bit his lip, colored with 
pleasure as well as surprise, but spoke not a word. 

‘““Mr. Yelveton,” said Lady Fitzgerald, trium- 
phantly, ‘‘I.am almost afraid it is selfish in me to 
wonopolize for Poplar Reach and its petty details, the 
mind that can soar—like this.” 

“You suspect—you know,” stammered he, “and 
you do not disapprove?” 
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over him, the silken folds of ber dress touching his 
knee, her warm breath just reaching his cheek. 

He looked up into her face, and for a moment their 
eyes met. The two pair of eyes, each trying to hide 
the secret that was thrilling in every nerve, beating 
its wild tumult in the heart, pervading, permeating 
the whole frame. 

‘* Lady Fitzgerald!” exclaimed the agent, his voice 
quivering. 

“Arthur—Arthur Yelveton!” returned the lady, 
under her breath, her bands outstretched to him, 
despite the best efforts of the imperious will. 

He caught them in bis, and kissed them passion- 
ately. 

“ T think Iam mad!” he murmured; “ but O, the 
bliss of such madness! You know, you guess the 
idolatrous worship which has followed every look, 
every movement of yours? Lady Fitzgerald, you do 
not rebuke me—you return my love?” 

Ore moment, just one moment the beautifal head 
drooped to his shoulder, her fair cheek touching bis. 

‘Let me die now!” murmured Arthur Yelveton, 
in an ecstacy of happiness. 

But the next she wrenched herself away, shivering 
with horror, exclaiming angrily: 

“Go, go! lam beside myself. We belong to dif- 
fereut spheres. I carnot bear the world’s ridicule or 
scorn. There would be no happiness where pride 
male such a sacrifice.” 

“And I would cut off my good right hand, forego 
my fatber’s honest if humble name, before I would 
marry a woman who believed she stooped in coming 
to me!’’ said he, in sudden sternness cf indignation. 
And taking up his: account-book, he walked fiercely 
from the room. 

As the door closed after him, Lady Fitzzerald 
dropped into the easy-chair, all the color fading cut 
of her face. She wrung her hands slowly, shivering 
from head to foot. 

*O, this vile, vile pride of mine! The conflict will 
wear me out at last. I luve him, I love him! He is 
a king, a hero, a demi-god in my eyes, and yet I turn 
away from the blissful peace his love would give me! 
Why, poor, miserable heart, why? Because I am 
Lady Fitzgerald, and he, though in intellect, and 
education, and physical endowment, one of nature’s 
noblemen, he is only the son of a common working 
rman. O, how! loathe myself that I cannot break 
asunder from these foolish, wicked bonds of caste! 
But I cannot, I know I cannot. What shall I do? 
It isa temptation to marry Anson Wharncliffe, who 
is agreeable to me, and a gentleman born, however 
without fortune. It would put an end to the strife; 
for this wild love is consuming all my energy. Why 
did I send for bim to-night, to betray myself in this 
humiliating manner? And yet I am proud to know 
he will take no advantage of it. He is so good, so 
chivalrous! How my heart fluttered when they 
praised his writings. 1 knew them so quickly. 
What a shining light he might become, lifted to the 
position I occupy. Ab! but a woman cannot raise 
her husband. If there is a difference, she must 
descend to him. Absurd! preposterous! and yet 
inexorable !"’ 

She spoke these words in a low, impetuous tone, 
and looked around her with a bitter smile. 

“Itisa pity Mr. Anson Wharncliffe could not be 
aware of this mood,” she muttered, again, with a red 
lip curling sarcastically. ‘‘ Iam reckless enough now 
to accept the proposal he is so anxious to lay before 
me.” 

And then she rose, and began pacing the room 
slowly and thoughtfully. 

* Twill go and see Dicky!’ exclaimed she, rest- 
lessly, and hurried out of the room. Crossing the 
richly-carpeted hall, and mounting the staircase 
whose elaborate carvings were a century old, she 
passed lightly to the nursery, still littered with its 
pretty toys, ard motioning back the attendant there, 
she passed on into the chamber opening between the 
nursery and her own room. 

A soft light from a shaded lamp, hanging by gilded 
chains from the stucco rosette in the ceiling, showed 
her the pretty picture. Dicky was fast asleep, one 
tiny hand still clutching the lace curtains which 
dropped their misty folds from the beak of an ex- 
quisitely carved ivory dove perched on the gilded rod. 
The pillows on which the fair head reclined were 
edged with costly lace, the counterpane was of blue 
satin. Even the night robe had its tiny ruffle at the 
throat and wrist, buttoned with gold studs. The 
room was a gem in itself. The walls carefully hung 
with pale blue, with gilded vines creeping along the 
ceiling. Charming pictures, masterpieces by fimous 
artists, of angel faces, of garden scenes, birds, poultry, 
childish games, crowded the walls, and furnished the 
waking eye of the little heir with many gladsome 
suggestions. Lady Fitzgerald heeded none of these 
things. She drew away the lace curtain still further, 
and sinking down upon the cushion by the bedside, 
slipped her band under the moist little palm ; closing 
her fingers almost fiercely over it and resting her 
head against the pillow, sat there watching the little 
sleeper. Once she bent down anxiously and listened 
at the chest. 

‘There is still that little catch,” she murmured, 
‘‘with all our care he has not outgrown his early 
feebleness!’”? Then burying her face in the pillow, 
with a burst of hot tears she added, imploringly: 

* O Dicky, Dicky, you must grow strong, and well. 
You must never die and leave your mother here 
You are all she has, Dicky, all she can have!” 

At sound of her voice, the nurse came in, and Lady 
Fitzgerald rose. 
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‘*Has Doctor Arnold examined him lately, nurse? 
It seems to me that heart trouble is very plain stil). 
You must call him in, to-morrow.” 

“ Indeed, my lady, I think he is doing nicely. That 
strengthening elixir has done wonders.”’ 

“Ifit will only be permanent!” sighed Lady Fitz- 
gerald; and then, bending down, she kissed the little 
sleeper with passionate ferver. 

“Good-night, my darling! Good-night, little 
Dicky!” murmured she, turning reluctantly away, 
and leaving her own door ajar, that she herself might 
hear the slightest stir, although the nurse slept in 
the child's room. 

This was the heir of Poplar Reach. But beyond— 
in the little hamlet over the common—in Dame Hig- 
ginson’s cottage, on the miserable husk mattress, 
thrown upon the hard floor, slept a child with the 
wasting fever already in her veins, the thin, bloodless 
limbs making those of little Dicky seem plump and 
round, and only the poor wanderer, with the two 
shillings in his pocket, had care whether she lived or 
died. Poor little Lily! Fortunate Dick! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Nick GAsTon awoke feeling a soft little hand 
stealing timidly across his forehead, and opening his 
eyes with a sudden start, there was Lily standing be- 
side him, pale and languid, but with a quiet happiness 
in ber smile. 

‘If you please, sir, the breakfast is ready, and she 
don’t like to wait.” 

‘“‘She? O yes, I remember now! I forgot where I 
was, because in my dreams I was in a tar different 
place. Well, 1 will come, but tell me where I shall 
find water? for I think a bath is as good as a breakfast, 
in some cases.” 

Lily took his hand as she led the way to the spring. 

« I was dreaming, too,” she said, “and O, when I 
tirst woke up, I was frightened enough. But I came 
out here and saw you, and then I knew it was all 
true. 1 can’t tell you, Uncle Nick, how glad I was to 
see you here.” 

‘Dear little thing! You and I are going to love 
each other so well we wont mind the other troubles, 
will we?” said Nick Gaston, smiling back upon her. 
. And, hand in hand, they went back to the house. 
Bill Higginson eyed his guest suspiciously, although 
he bent his head in a rough sort of salutation. 

“‘ Good-morning, sir,” said Nick, cheerfully. 

*¢ Good-morning, stranger, that is, if there’s much 
good in it for you, which don’t look likely, with that 
sickly young one on your hands.” 

** I wish there might be no worse ill than Lily,” an- 
swered Nick, hugging the child closer. ‘* How went 
your meeting? You work in the mills, your dame 
tells me, and are on a strike now.” 

“And mean to keep on it, too, till them rich fellers 
find out other folks have rights as well as they,” rc- 
turned Higginson, in a surly tone. 

“Are the mills stopped?” asked Nick Gaston, ina 
tone of keen interest. 

A look of rage swept over the man’s sulky face. 

‘No, there’s a miserable set they’ve brought down 
from the other shire, poor dogs, willing to gnaw at 
any bone flung to them, but we mean they sball 
find the place too hot for them. They wont stay 
long.” 

‘*1sn’t that rather hard, comrade? Supposing the 
poor fellows work for half wages, rather than 
starve?” 

‘* Bosh! they needn’t come here taking the bread 
out of our mouths.” 

“ But it was you yourselves who put the bread 

away,” persisted Nick Gaston. ‘ 

“Look a-here, now. Mebbe you’re thinking of 
offering yourself there,” exclaimed Bill Higginson, 
suspiciously. 

‘If I don’t find anything better I certainly shall,” 
replied Nick, nonchalantly. ‘ Lily here and I must 
have a living somehow, mustn’t we, Lily?” 

Bill Higginson brought his burly fist down upon 
the table with a fierceness which made the earthen 
ware clatter. 

* You'll find it the hardest road you ever travelled, 
I can tell you tbat.” 

‘“‘T’ve fought my way over some pretty rorg) 
places,” said Nick, careleerly, ‘and if I wont knuckle 
down to the rich folks, I’m pretty sure I shan't to 
fellows of my own sort. Come, child, you must eat a 
hearty breakfast. By your leave, dame, I'll take 
her bread and butter in my pocket. She'll come to 
her appetite after we’ve jogged along a while.” 

And as he spoke, Nick took the untouched slice of 
bread and put it into his pocket, and then pushed 
back from the table. Bill sat glowering at him. 

‘“ Which way are you travelling, my cove?” asked 
he, presently. 

*“ Over to the west, if su be there’s work to be 
found there. I sban’t try your factory until I have 
prospected over there, and failed. Now, dame, the 
clothes and a warm shawl.”’ 

Dame Higginson brought an old tattered blanket, 
and a dress if anything poorer than the one Lily 
wore. 

Nick Gaston looked at them a moment, a great 
bunch rising in his throat. He was thinking of the 
velvet j:cket, and gold buttons, and dainty trimmings 
of the little boy he had seen the night before in the 
luxurious parlor at Poplar Reach. 

“Well,” said he, ‘it’s the best you can do, Teup- 
pose. There is the sovereign.” 

He tossed her over the coin, tied a handkerchief 
over her head in awkward tenderness, took the child 











by the hand, and moved to the door. At the thresh- 
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old he turned, feeling tho little cold fingers Lily put her tvo arms around his neck and gave | 
trembling in hia. him asilent hug. Her heart was too full for speech. 
“Say good-by, Lilv,” said he. An‘ then, with a sizh of relief, she nestled her head 
*“ @ood- by, Mrs. Higginson,” said Lily. against the broad shoulder, and resigned herself to 
“Good riddance!” sail the dame, pitilessly. be carrie. He jogged along bravely, but at the first 2 
And they walke:l away, off into the early freshness | comfortable looking farmtrouse he stopped, and pri pi ee ep ee ten tons each, a | ehat te oa nish, proceeding 1 
of the dewy morning. The birds were singing like | asked fora drink of milk. The woman whoanswered | ‘So von will give only five dollars a barrel for the ae iin. Pm map ta : ei ape Ng sweeps to assist | 7 P| a low voice in bs * ats View. 
mad creatures; from the pasture lands below, belong- | his summons to the door was moved to compassion | apples, Senor Parana?” 2*id Bill, to the black-eyed | t volt salle, for it was almost calm. As soon as they 4. | gon out of the capta 
} 
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ex ont of the city. He went on h 


‘ J with an appearance of ¢ 


| was receive: 
| He had not, however, been 
’ he becwtme au interested liste 
evidently not intended for hi+ 
man who killed your be 


long about 


when 
colloquy, 


jean that I he 
ing to the grent house, came the lowing of the cattle. | by the child’s pale face, and not only refused to ac- | old Cuban, who trod nervonsly about the deck, as | came within cannon range we gave them a gun. The t « What, the tall Amerk 


; , ime it was « 
The factory bell was just sending its noisy summons | cept the money he offered, but gave them a warm ! we lay under Castle Blanco, in Matanzas. shot passed away over, and skipped along the water el capitano? and this t 


abroad, and somehow the sound did not seem | meal, which was no slight relief to the two solitary | “ Only five dollars—no more,” replied the merchant. beyond them. Then we depressed the second gun q that spoke. Papen a we 
discordant shillings in Nick’s pocket. | “ Yon give one dollar fifty cent in the North, pay one | little, and its ball struck rather nearer. The wind «Si senora, it was anes 


“It is a beautiful day, isn’t it?” said Lily, timidly, 


“Your little girl don’t look fit for sucha rough  d ‘liar to cnstom-house--two dollar fifty cent. I give | had now entirely left us, but the Margaret had g | boats; this is the man.” 
glancing up into the grave face above her. 


tramp,” said she. you tive dollar—it is enough.” light breeze, and what was our surprise to see her, “+ Cuidado, hombre ! nag will hear ) 
“You are not sorry, darling, nor afraid?” he| “She’sa little used up. You don’t think there’s| “Ah, senor, what an old pirate!” said Bill, langh- | instead of coming to our assistance, stand directly never « back to Havana 
asked, holding closer to the wee thin hand. much the matter, d> you?” inquired the man, anx- ing good-naturedly. ‘ Well, take them, it don’t wae 4 from us. How beeen Dale swore! + Nover fear, Ga wane i hs oles 
“O no, Uncle Nick! I’m so happy, everything is | iously, as he smoothed down the golden curls with | matter much.” You pees nage coward!’ he shouted, ‘if ever I j Parana is to stab b ag sana’s koite, t? 
beautiful!” his broad, horny fingers. And it didn’t, for Bill had picked the apples from get hoki of you!’ Then turning to the mate, he ex and should be escape Pa aplahe ge 
“Bless yonr innocent little heart. You shallbe| The woman looked into the pale face, at the thin, | some trees in his father’s orchard, and they had not | claimed, ‘ Mr. Ballou, train one of those guns on the of others. Even you = - verge 
happy if only [can find work to do, just enough to | transparent hands, and shook her heal. | enst him a cent, the old gentleman having told him | Margaret; never mind the pirates; I can throw them «Captain Dale did aahioe ake “Rel 
keep that little mouth in bread and butter, you * You wouldn’t take me here on the farm, would | that he was welcome to all he could get for them, overboard myself; a Cok a ne eee be was evitently 1b & ethed the doe 
know, and then, pretty soon, we'll have a nice pretty | you?” ‘asked Nick, with sudden eagerness. “Ill| “What for you call me old pirate?” questioned | sink him, sink him! | get oul? as ‘seats half an he 
frock, and shiny shoes on these little bare feet. It's | work from daylight till sandown, and do my best, for | Senor Parana, with a troubled and injured air.| “ But Mr. Ballou, though equally indignant at the into the spacious yar, nened to 6 post ' 
lucky it’s anm™er, isn’t it, Lily?” her board and mine, for a few weeks at least.” “Who you hear says? Where you pick up such baseness of our consort, refused to obey the order, | 4 he had left his horse "7 zs be > 
The chil’s soft bine eves glistened. “Ono, my husband never takes strangers. Be- | name for Snanish gentleman?” He said we had work enough alreaty. Once more halt hitches. I have bear: ; 





you know 


























“T shall be just as happy as the day is long,” she | sites, he has all the hands he needs.” ““T beg yonr pardon, senor,” said Bill; “I meant | we fired in vain, bat the shot was an improvement proached the animal, uk tac, 
sail, emphatically. ‘It is so nice not to be afraid of | Nick sighed heavily, and taking up his charge, | no offence. I never heard any one say so, but merely | on the others; it struck close under the quarter of aud looked sorrow fully a sensing t! 
scoldings or whippings.” aftera fervent “ God bless you!” walked slowly away. | spoke as we Yankees are apt to when we mect a hard | the sternmost boat. This was followed by a shot danger to its master. : Sie dak eas 
*“Whippings! Yoru don’t mean she ever whipped | He called at every house after that asking for work, | customer in the way of trade.” from our second gun which had been depressed side, he found that ro ¢ cama y 
you, chill?” cried out he, indignantly. but one and all, after learning the terms, glanced at| But the old Spaniard was vexed, and seeme‘ un- | rather too much, and the bow of the leading boat with simple half hitches, hat i 0 
Lily glanced behind with a little shudder, as she | the child’s drooping figure and declined. If his heart | willing to drop the snbject. More than once as he | was spattered with spray thrown up by the ball. intricate knots and tures. Ap hoo ate 
said meekly: was full of bitter curses, he allowed no sign of it to | stood beside the hatchway where we were heisting | “ ‘Good! said Captain Dale. ‘T aimed thirty and remembered the rg Spee at 
“T's no mat ter now, Uncle Nick.” appear on his face, or in his voice. By nightfall, he | out cargo, I heard him mutter the word “ pirate,” | yards ahead of him; twenty-five will do it; there, cannot untie you must en ' pith “Sie ripe 
“ Brnte! bag!” ejaculated Nick. “ I've a mind to | needed bis two shillings to obtain a bed for her to sleep | and when he had departed we chide1 Bill for his | there, that's about the thing - fire!’ and he slashed away att “ 4 pele Ae cic tes, a 
go back and get that sovereign away. It would buy | upon. A gleam of hope came into his face, as he put ; rudeness, as Senor Parana was a merchant in high “We saw no water fly trom that shot, but a dull bim once at the lanyarc 4 o a. + onde 
you a dress, and a pir of shoes, and some nice cake | her into the clean b21 in a cartar'’s humble howe. | standing. For years he bad purchased every cargo | ‘chuck!’ came from the boat; three or four of her shrouds when she was on her beam we 
besides.” Her eyes were bright, and clear, anid a beautiful red | that the Andromache had carried to Cuba, and it | larboard sweeps dropped useless, cut in two; several ing like a basket besides. ar rd 
“Ono, don't. I don’t care for the dress, or the | gathered on the pale check. was he who furnished ovr return lading of molasses. | Of the pirates fell, and one leaping in the air pitched “ As he placed his toot in on inn h ie 
shoes. And I don’t want cake. I don't feelhungry| ‘You're better, my darling,” said Nick Gaston;| “ Bill,” said Captain Hudson, walking forward, in | overboard and sank. We gave three cheers, and con- of the house rushed to the « sds ; were 
any of the time now, as [ used to,” said the child. | “this nice bed will bring back your strength, and | the evening, to where the foremast hands lay, ina | tinued tiring until two of the boats were completely which so trightened the horse “pte i) a 
“Tm best with you. It’s so pleasant torun along, | you’ll be all right in the morning. Now you must | comfortable-looking pile against the galley, smoking | disabled, but the third ran us on board. Our crew rearing and swerving aside, ae " : hae 
the ground feels cool to my feet, and I am all the | sleep your best.” their pipes, “‘ you ought te be more careful how you | numbered ten in all, and that of the boat consisted hopping upon one foot, now ai , . srt tae 
time thinking how [ have got symebody at last of} ‘Give me some water first,” said Lily, and she! speak to people; old Parana savs that you called | of about twenty. They were hard-looking customers, for the animal’s back, until he an ' St a ie 
my own.” drank with feverish eagerness. him a pirate. Do you know anything of his history?” | almost lost in dirty whiskers. and long, bushy hair, ten balf way around the house, _ oq . be 
Her new protector looked down upon her with an| And Nick left her and went out, tramping two| “No sir,’’ replied Bill. “Ispoke without meaning | Every one of them had a big knife in his belt, anda it, when making a desperate effort, | 


uneasy expression in his eyes. miles off the road, from a faint hope that a farmer, | any more than that he was 2 tough customer to deal | cutlass besides; but at first they made no useof these 
“Ts that why yon like me, becanse you think Tam | the carter recommended, would take them for his | with. He jokes with us sometimes, and I thought | weapons, as in clambering on board they would bave 
your mother's brother?” asked he, suddenly. work. He came back from the fruitless errand, | no harm.” found cutlasses inconvenient. Each of them, how- 
“Why yes, of conrse, an‘ because you are 89 gool | gloomy and indignant. Lily's eyes were wider and “ Well,” said Captain Hudson, “he was offen’e4; | ever, had a pistol in his right hand, while with his 
to me,” answered Lily. brighter than ever. you ought not to have called him a pirate, for that | left he grasped the brig’s rail. One round of pistols | 
He faced around snllenly, ant dropped her hand. | ‘*O child, are you awake?” he said, in tender | was touching him upon atender point. Bill, there | in addition to their muskets they had already dis- | 
“Lily,” sailhe, “I cheated them, because it was | ‘1 couldn’t helpit. I tried not to be awake but I| is nodonbt that Mannel Parana is the man who | charged, having fired npon us just before striking our | 
none of their business, ani [ wantel sone shov of | am resting.” boarded Captain Dale.” side, and also immediately after; so thet now they | 
authority for taking yon. But L am going to begin | In the morning the eves were dull, and the cheek | “Possible!” exclaimed Bill. ‘“ You don’t say, sir, | had only one loa‘led pistol to each man. I have sai‘i | 


over the saddle, turning & somersau! 
borse breaking loose trom him wade a> ' 
for Havana. The captain, however, We: | «| ; I 
in an instant. 
“No such weapon as be could hav 
within bis reach; bat on the veranda) - vii 
rocking-horse, which he had brough , 
Agenora, ard sold to these very peo): 
giant captain grasped by the neck, At: 
he smashed the hind quarters of the v 
ruped, knocking down a Spaniard roped 
bas, and breaking Manuel Parana’s arn 
sweepof this novel engine of war & , 
rockers and shoulders, besides reducing ’ aries 
of assailants; and when the captain fo - 
bead and neck remaining in bis bands, 
weapon end for end, experimenting wit) 
head upon the caput of the only one ot 
ries who had not already fallea or 1» 
welked back to Havana. 
“This old Manuel Parana removed 
and by degrees became @ merchant an 
sequence. He is rich and respectabl 
dred thousand dears buys 48 mach » 
as aman knows what to do with—but 6: 
litt his hat in your presence, you would 
forebead # scar about the length of + 
printed there by Captain Dale’s rockin. 
it bad broken the pirate’s arm, which 
you will observe has an appearance of 
the joint had been injured.” 
Thus ended our commander's story 
Dale’s adventures; and the next day, W 
uel cawe on board, we eyed him with a! 
osity. Our respect, however, for his bh 
sand dollars kept us from any attem) 
him in the subjects of “free trade 








fair and honest with you; there shall be uo lie ba- | pale again. Nick took her in his arms with a vagne, | that old Manuel was in that affair!” that they were twenty in number, by which I mean 
tween us. [am nof your mothet’s brothor, and Nick | but increasing foreboding. The carter was poor, and| ‘Yes, he was, Bill. Heis the man who boarded | that such was the number of those who actually 
Gaston died in South America vears ago.” his wife was parsimonious in spirit, they took the | Captain Dale; that is, he commanded the boat which | boarded us; we having killed eight or ten others be- 
Lily ston still, looking at him, the tears beginning | two shillings, and Nick Gaston, with the drooping | ran the old Agenora aboard.” fore they reached the brig. 
to flow. She was precocious bevond her years which | child in his arms, started on his journey penniless. “Wish you’d give us the yarn, sir,” said Bill,| “I was a little fellow,not more than fourteen years 
were eight in number—ani she understood hin| He was thankful that Lily was less talkative than | ‘I’ve heard it told one way and another several | old, and it made my hair rise to see them leap over 
thoroughly. It wrenched away from her the greatest | on the previous day. She seemed to doze and sleep | times; but you were abcard the Agenora, I believe, | the rail, fur I knew that should they get the better | 
charm she had found in his kindness, that it was her | most of the time. The sun, too, was scorching, and | sir, and ought to knowall about it. Did you see | of us there would be no quarter shown. But a man } 
right, and belonged to her. the roads grew dusty. He did not pause, except at | Parana yourself, sir?” cannot scramble over a vessel’s bulwarks, and take 
“O dear!” said Lily, sighing as if her heart would | some wayside brook to moisten the parched lips, and| ‘0 yes,” replied Captain Hudson, seating himself | proper aim with a pistol at the same time, especially 
break. dabble the little hot feet in the water. At these | in the large coil of the main-topsail-brace which hung | when the muzzles of half a dozen muskets are thrust 
“Child, child,” broke in the man, piteonsly, ‘I | times Lily would rouse up, and smile upon him, say | invitingly from one of the belaying pins by the fore | Tight into his face. From this cause the fire from 
loved your mother better than twenty brothers could | how beautiful the water seemed, that she was gla: | shrouds—for the reader will remember that the after | the pirates was scattered and :ll-directed; indeed, it 
have dons, an1 { will love you, an‘l care for you as if | she had some one to love her now, and then sink | braces of a sqnare-rigged brig lead forward—‘ cer- | was not dclivered until a volley frum our men had 
I were your father.” back into her doze. tainly I saw him, and recollect him, too, a great dea} | cut right through the midst of the villains. I re- 
Lily looked at him a moment, and then sprang} Unskilled as he was, Nick became aware now that | better than he recollects me, for I was only a cabin- | member just what a sound the dead bodies made 
forward, sll her loving, forlorn little heart shining in | the child was seriously ill. He saw how dry and hot | boy then. when they fell on the deck. Then Captain Dale 
her eyer. ; the flesh was; how the pulse leaped at times, and] ‘Some of you may have known Captain Dale; he | clubbed his musket, and I wish you could have sen 
“It will bo just the same, or alittle better. I'll | then died out; how hurried and painful was the | wasa very powerful man, tall and broad-shouldered; | the old fellow walk tbrough the crowd. After the 
love you for yourself, and because you loved | breathing. Indeed her illness grew upon her so | a forty-gallon cask of molasses was as nothing in his | first blow there was nothing I ft in his hand but the 
mother.” rapidly, that the blindest observer could not have] bands. I have heard that upon one occasion, when | gun barrel, and that was soon bent almost double. 
He folde.t her close, kissing her again an 1 again. failei to perceive it. But when at last she opened her | he was before the mast, an English press gang at- | He threw it aside, kuocked down one man with his 
“And von will call me Uacle Nick, just thesame?”’ | eyes, stare1 blankly in his face, and cried out wildly | tempted to seize him. He first knocked the sergeant | fist, and grasping another in his arms hurled him 
“Yes, Uncle Nick.” that Dame Higginson was going to whip her, he sat | down, and then with no other weapon than his fists, | headlong over the rail. 
Au‘ this compact mae, they trotte1 on once more, | down and burst into tears. walked through the squad of soldiers, dropping them * Perhaps you wonder what the pirates meantime 
hand in hand. UC'ly prattle1 cheerfully, and the “*O, pitiful Heaven!” he cried, looking up appeal-| all except one, who wisely took to his heels. The | were doing with thetr cutlasses, and why the captain 
novelty and excitement really lent her strength. But | ingly into the sky, “ have I presumed too far? Are | captain used to say that he had never morethan once | was not killed. But for his determined courage he 


presently her feet grew heavy, and her head ached. | you no longer guiling ms?’ turned his back to an enemy, and that was when, in | would not have livela m=ment. A coward, ina bat- 
She was, as I have sail before, a grave, precocious 
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child, and her hard life hal developel her faculties 
still more acutely. She dil her best to prevent her 
companion from perceiving her weariness, and he 
was so entirely unfamiliar with childhood, that he 


He hai turned into a shay lane, whose cool look 
invite! him out of the glare of the sun. He would 
rest a litile, he said, before proceeding to the town 
whose cathedral dome showed clear and distinct 
against the sky. There were vague and indefinite 


the woods of North Carolina, he encountered a wild 
hog. 

“** The chap,’ sail he, ‘ was of a dirty sand color; 
he stood all of three feet bigh, and was half as long 
asthe trysail-boom. He took right after me, with 


tle at close quarters, incurs more danger than & 
brave man, because the latter gives the enemy full 
employ; they are obliged to take care of themselves. 
The wh: le crew of pirates shrank from that single 
determined front, when they would have felt no 
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horses. 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE REMINIS‘ 
A writer in the Commercial Bulletin 
stories of the Boston custom-house, W! 


took no heed, until she suddenly dropped down, | plansin his head. Ifthe could find no physician to take | his jaws going like a flax brake, and I had about as 
white and limp, nearly fainting. He caught her up| her in charge, he must hunt up a hospital, evena 
in consternation, and ran as fast as he could to a] workhouse. But he ground his teeth at the very | I squared away, and packed on every sail that would | captain alone; we had sturdy fe'lows before the mast, 
brook he could se rippling along through a pasture, | thought. And if all failed him there was a last des- draw,’ added the old captain, ‘and was pretty well | and clubbing their muskets, they rushed to bis ai‘. 
on the other side the fence. He laid her down on the | perate resource. And his hand crept to the dagger | upa North Carclina ine, before I saw‘all clear for | The man who appeared to command the pirates was 
soft grass, and sprinkled her face and moistened her | with the cluusy wooden handle, the dagger that | letting go anchor.’ the last to be driven overboard. His cutlass bad 
lips, and when she hal revived enough to say she | never left him night or day. “fle used to spin such yarns in the Agenora’s | been knocked from his hand, and, armed with a 


was b-tter, he dabbled the little dusty feet into the —— cabin,” continued Captain Hndson, speaking again | knife, he had several times dodged C«ptain Dale, 
water. 





































hesitation in rushing upon a score of ordinary com- od 
good encouragement to run as a rran could well ask, | batants. However, our men did not leave the brave ‘on beste ee aa qu 
they encountered many «n original che 
captains and the mates with whom they 
A triend of ours was once assigned to 
schooner loaded with cord-v ood, which 
lay somewhere between India street an 
ton bridye, and be was instructed to fin 














| 
in the first person; “he had been much about the | and onc ; ; im, cutting bis i | ° 
“O, that is so beautiful!” said Lily, doing her best DRESSING. world, and T might go on from now till ‘eins calico ebirt, "ao. aes b a adhesin, he | ee ee ie 
ij to make the pale lips smile playfully. A man can dress in less time than anything but a| without being able to repeat half the anecdotes he | was about swinging himself upon the rail, when the | off ber deck-load, ane pagel one a ... 
i “ You did not have any breakfast. I can’t allow | fish; but a woman is like a rosebud in a thicket. | told us; however, I was to share with him ina scene captain, striking him on the right arm, caused bis 4 presenee of the cHloet = 4 Pretty § 
that again,” said he, and he pulled out the bread | She stands in a little wilderness of clothes. Not one quite as stirring as any that he related. It makes | knife to fly as high as our main-yard. In another ¢ | name of the veesel was the BAe 
from his pocket. too many; but each separate thing an object of at- | me shudder now to think what risks we West India- | moment Captain Dale clutched him with both han‘s, very few of these cratt have the 













She nibbled a little corner ani slippel the rest in | tention, is the mystery of dress; and 80, if one is pre-| men used to run. Why, all about in these waters | litted him ful! six feet above the deck, and dasbed 
her pocket. Her guarlian was growing a little | cipitately dressed, with “not a mirute to spare” | the pirates were thicker than catfish. him over the bulwarks with such force that had he not 
wiser; he said nothing, but he noted the black circles | sounding in their ears, and followed up with growing ** When we left Havana there were three sail of us | landed upon the heads of his own men, every bone | — 
under the eyes, and the lips into which the color | intensity, ‘‘ Cars realy! you’ll be lett—hurry, mx’am! | in company, «ll brigs; the Margaret, Captain Brown, | in his hody would have been endangered. That man 
would not return. When they were ready to start | hurry!’’—is it strange that one should make a uni- | the Mary, Captain Allen, and the Agenora, Captain | was Manuel Parana; and now, Bill, you know why 
again, he stooped down and took her into his arms. versal buckle of her hand, and, grasping scores of | Dale. There was an agreement between the com- it hurts his feelings to be called a pirate. Well, the | 

** You are not going to cheat me any more, Lily. | scarfs, collars, tippets, muffs, shawls, make a rush | manders that they would sail vithin sight of each | boats went: ff, and we made sail fur home, but this | ) 
Why didn’t you say the walking was too much for | for the train like a smuggler trom a custom-house | other, and in case of an attack being made upon any | affair was to have a sequel. 3 
you?” ; officer? The main thing is to get aboard; the sec-| one of them his conscrts were to assist him. Each * By the wav, however, I must tell you, that on get- 

“O no, you mustn't carry me. That would be too | ond, to sit down in the first seat in a very smother of | brig carried two six pounders, and together the three ting home, we found there the Margaret, and learved |, : 
much.” laughter at the ridiculous plight! And then, with | vessels presented quite a formidable armament. We ' that her captain has represented us as having ron | ., i 

“Too much, a feather like you, in my great stout | tact and skill which only woman could command, to | L<d light variable winds and calms, and rather drift- | from the pirates, hivself, meanwhile, engaging them |W i 
arms. I shall take back my promise not to scold. | transter all things to their pr:per places and uses, in | ed than sailed up the coast of Cuba till we could look | very gallantly. For this assamption of laurels not | j 
Do you think T can afford to louse my little girl, now | 89 quiet a way that not another one on the train sus- | right into Matar zas. | his own, he was cowhided in the street by Captain af 2 
I have found her?” pects that a toilet is being made. ‘* At last the Mary got a breeze, and stood to the Dale. 
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“About a year subsequent to there events, while 


NN | we lay at Havana in the Agenora, the captain was 


| invited to dine at the house of a Spaniard, some few 
miles out of the city. He went on horseback, and 
was received with an appearance of great cordiality. 
He bad not, however, been long about tne premises, 
when he became an interested listener to a brief 
colloquy, evidently not intended for his ears. 

«*That is the man who killed your busband,’ said 
a low voice in Spanish, proceeding frum some per- 
son out of the captain’s view. 

«“ What, the tall American that I heard them call 
elcapitano?’ and this time it was a woman's voice 
that spoke. 

«Si senora, it was his vessel that fired upon the 
boats; this is the man.’ 

“+ Cuidado. hombre! he will hear you. 
never go back to Havana.’ 

“*Noever fear, senora; you know that Manuel 
Parana is to stab bim while he is seated at dinner, 
and should he escape Parana’s knife, there are plenty 
of others. Even you woren would cut him in pieces,’ 

* Captain Dale did not tarry for further details; 
he was evidently in a tiger’s den, but how was he to 
get out? Sauntering towards the door, be stepped 
into the spacious yard, where half an hour previousiy 
he had left his horse fastened to a post by a couple ot 
half hitches. I have heard bim say that as he ap- 
proached the animal, it whinnied with a low voice, 
and looked sorrowfully towards him, as if it smelt 
danger to its master. On reaching the creature’s 
side, he found that the halter was nou longer fastened 
with simple balf hitches, but twisted in a number of 
intricate knots and turos. But he was a true sailor, 
and remembered the seaman’s motio, ‘What you 
caonot untie you mustcuat.’? Out came his jackknitfe, 
and he slashed away at the halter, just as 1 had seen 
him once at the lanyards of the Agenora’s main- 
shrouds when she was on her beam ends, and leak- 
ing like a basket besides. 

“ As he placed his foot in the stirrup, the inmates 
of the house rushed to the door with savage yells, 
which so frightened the horse that he commenced 
rearing and swerving aside, and the captain went 
hopping upon one foot, now and then givivg a leap 
for the animal’s back, until he and bis steed had got- 
ten half way around the house, aud right in front of 
it, when making a desperate effurt, he jumped clear 
over the saddle, turning a somersault; while the 
horse breaking loose trom him wade astraight wake 
for Havana. The captain, however, was on his feet 
in an instant. 

“No such weapon as be could have wished was 
within his reach; but on the veranda stood a child’s 
rocking-horse, which he had brought out in the 
Agenora, ard sold to these very people. This the 
giant captain grasped by the neck. At the tirst blow 
he smashed the hind quarters of the wooden quad- 
ruped, knocking down a Spaniard named Jose Agul- 
has, and breaking Manuel Parana’sarm. The next 
sweep of this novel engine of war annihilated the 
lockers and shoulders, besides reducing the number 
of assailants; and when the captain found only the 
head and neck remaining in his hands, he shitted the 
weapon end for end, experimenting with the wooden 
head upon the caput of the only one of his adversa- 
ties who had not already fallea or run. He then 
welked back to Havana. 

“This old Manuel Parana removed to Matauzas, 
and by degrees became a merchant and man of con- 
sequence. He is rich and respectable—tur a hun- 
dred thousand dollars buys a8 much respectability 
as aman knows what to do with—but should he ever 
liit his hat in your presence, you would see upon his 
forehead a scar about the length of my finger im- 
printed there by Captain Dale’s rocking-horse, atter 
it bad broken the pirate’s arm, which, by the way, 
you will observe has an appearance of stiffness, as if 
the joint had been injured.” 

Thus ended our commander’s story of Captaio 
Dale’s adventures; and the next day, when old Man- 
uel came on board, we eyed him with abundant curi- 
osity. Our respect, however, for his hundred thou- 
sand dollars kept us from any attempt to interest 
him in the subjects of “free trade” and rocking- 
horses. 


He must 


CUSTOM-HOUSE REMINISCENCES. 


A writer in the Commercial Bulletin tells us some 
stories of the Boston custom-house, which are well 
worth reading. Here are the latest: 

But if some of the inspectors were queer geniuses, 
they encountered many an original character in the 
captains and the mates with whom they had to deal. 
A friend of ours was once assigned to a down-east 
schooner loaded with cord-wood, which, be was told, 
lay somewhere between India street and South Bos- 
ton bridve, and he was instructed to find her, as she 
had entered her cargo, obtained permission to throw 
off her deck-load, and was probably waiting for the 
presence of the cflicer to open her hatches. The 
hame of the vessel was the * Pretty Susan.” Now 
very few of these cratt have their names ou the stern, 
and the inspector must ascertain by personal inquiry. 
S» our friend circumnavigated every wharf, boarded 
every wood schooner, and inquired her name, with- 
out finding one that answered to the name of ‘ Pret- 
ty Susan.” He naturally concluded that she had not 
hauled into her berth. All at once, it occurred to 
him that he bad not visite’ Fort Hill wharf. so he 
hastened thither, and found a wood-schooner dis- 
ebarging her deck-load. ‘The captain, a hard-faced 
six-footer, was bearing a hnge log ashore. Our friend 
Tepeated the tiresome question: 

4 ‘* What's the name of this craft.” 








Tho skipper paused, rested one end of his log on 
the combing of the wharf, supported his chin and 
two hands on the other end, and replied, with drawl- 
ing emphasis: 

** When you was here five minutes ago, I telled ye 
she was culled Sairy; we hainut changed her pame 
sense.” 

* While the aggravating fellow was speaking,” 
said our informant, ‘the truth flashed upon my 
mind. 1 had just been there. I never felt so cheap 
in all my life before.”’ 

In the days of the Cunard steamers, the inspectors 
used to like to be assigned to duty at East Boston. 
There was a pleaeant excitement about the arrival 
and departure of the “ toreign devils,” as the Chinese 
called steamsbips; the officers dined on Southdown 
mutton, and drank very good “’arf and ’arf,” and 
if the work was sharp at times, there came a long 
interregnum of leisure, when the cargo was out. Oue 
of them has a vote boek full of comic incidents that 
occurred during the time of his service at East Bos- 
ton. He threatened to print it, and perhaps has 
even published the folluwing sketch of an incident 
that occurred twenty years ago. 

On the near eve of the departure of one of the Cu- 
narders for Halitax and Liverpool, the state of the tide 
compelled her to anchor iu the stream tor a few hours 
betoure sailing; and, as usual, a steam ferry boat was 
emploved to carry off the baggage and passengers, 
and those friends who wished tuo sce the latter off. 
There was, of course, @ great shaking of hands on 
board, some kisses, tears and “ good-bys,” and a 
good many box-coats and Mackintoshes walking 
about on the upper deck, and a good many petticoats 
fluttering about the saloon. At length the bell of the 
little steamer alongside rang @ warning peal, and her 
skipper shouted, ‘All aboard that’s going ashore,” 
an order that was promptly obeyed by a bevy of 
leave-takers, the lines were cast off, and ail ready for 
returning. 

At this juncture an habitually pale young man, 
rendered paler by anxiety, and standing low down 
in a pair of very flat boots, with sharp toes, exclaimed 
in the wildest tones of agony as he clattered riotous- 
ly to the side of the ferry-boat: 

“Mr. Badger! O Mr. Badger!” 

The wind was tair for Charlestown, and perhaps 
some marines on duty caught the exclamation. 

“ Halloo!” yelled the young man, rendered frantic 
by the efforts of the terry-boat captain to put off from 
the steamship. ‘Halloo! there’s a man on board 
what hadn’t ought to be there. Down in 39. Mr. 
Badger! Who'll tellhim? Yousir? Yousir? Yon 
sir?” he hurriedly asked, appealing to several grim 
heads that were looking over the bulwarks of the 
steamship. ‘‘ Jest some of ye,” he screamed, “run 
down and tell Mr. Badger he can’t stop. He aint 
going to England—he aint. He aint going to Hali- 
fax, even. Darned clear of it. He came off to see a 
friend off, and I’m a friend of him, and now he’s 
goin’ off himself. Hard luck! hard luck! Mr. 
Badger!” 

“Mr. Badger must be a werry deep ’un,” said a 
mariner on liberty, looking very awkward and fero- 
cious in “ long togs;” “‘ Mr. Badger must be a werry 
deep ’un, not toa herd the belland come ashore. Such 
a lubber deserves to be keel-hauled, and then dumped 
asbore in the other side of creation.” 

At this moment appeared a gleam of hope on the 
head ofa steamship officer designated by the blue 
cap and gold band. 

“Halloo! You sir?” yelled the young man, “run 
right down stairs and fetch up Mr. Badger.” 

The head with the gold band was neither nodded 
nor shaken, and the tugboat swung clear of the 
steamship. 

«QO, you darned old chowder-head!” shrieked the 
insensate young man, shaking his fist with impotent 
tury at the immovable gold band, “ you'll ketch it 
one of these days. Carrin’ off a ’Merriken citizen! 
Where'd you get so much shiny hat-band?” Then, 
his unnatural excitement giving way to the most 
helpless despondency, he st down on the green cush- 
ions in the cabin of the bvat, buried his face in his 
hands, and as a few “natural tears” forced them- 
selves between his fingers, tiius soliloqnized: 

“ Hard luck! hard luck! I wonder how I'll break 
it to his wite and children. Little did they think this 
mornin’, when he gin ’em a partin’ lickin’ and told 
’em to be good boys till he got back again, that they 
woulin’t see him for a month.” 

“ By gracious!” he yelled, warming up again, “ it 
can’t be! Goin’ to England—or leastways to Hali- 
fax! Tormented lightnin’! why, he haint got no 
money nor no shirts.” 

At this moment came a comforter in the person of 
Barrett, the whartinger. 

«“ You needn’t take it so to heart,” said he. “‘ Your 
friend 1s a fool, of course, or be wouldn't have stayed 
on board; but wre going back again with the mails, 
and I’l) fetch him ashore to you.” 

The wretched young man brightened up in an in- 
stant, and he joyfully exclaimed: 

““T always know’d Badger was a jotired fool—but, 
by thunder! [ never thought he deserved trans- 
portation for all that.” 
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A PuzzLInc Qresrion.—Pete— “Sam, Noah 
wasn’t the fus man wot come out of de ark.” 

Sam—“ Why, Pete, you doesn’t know anything 
*bont jography; Noah was de fus man.” 

Pete—* Don’t the Scriptures say on the third day 
Noab came forth?” 

Sam—*“ Dat’s so—at’s 80!” 





Pete— Well, wasn’t dere free ahead of him.” 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethrenin all parts of the world.) 
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MELROSE COUNCIL OF ROYAL AND 
SELECT MASTERS. 

On Friday evening, Feb. 7tb, we visited Melrose 
to witness the installation of Wm. C. Morey, M. 'T. 
G. M., ‘Thos. Wiuship, KR. T. G. M., John P. Soule, 
T. G. M. of W., and the other officers of ‘ Melrose 
Council of Reyal and Select Masters.” ‘Lhe impres- 
sive ceremonies were perfurmed by the officers of 
the Grand Council of Massachusetts, with the dig- 
nity and sclemuity that attaches to such occasions. 


Subsequently, the company partook of an elegant 
and bountiful collation, provided by ‘* Melrose Coun- 


cil,” atter which they were entertained with short and 
pitey speeches trom Wim. C, Morey, bis Honor Mayor 


Shurtleff, Bros. Parkman, Winship, Richardson and 


others, and retired at the witching hour of twelve, 


all hoping that when another like occasion takes 
place, they way have the good fortune to be invited 


to attend. 


The tullowing is a full list of Melrose Council, and 
with Bro. Morey at the head it van’t help being 


prosperous. 


William C. Morey, Most Jilustrious Grand Master. 
Thomas Winship, Right Illustrious Grand Master. 
John P. Svule, Illustrious Grand Master of the 


Work. 
J. D. Parker, Master of the Ceremonies. 
Joseph M. Russell, Master of the Exchequer. 
Orin H. Peck, Recorder. 
C. C. Dike, Captain of the Guard. 
Osgood W. Upham, Conductor of the Council. 
Rev. Swift Byington, Chaplain. 
Smith W. Nichols. Sentinel. 
H. E. Robinson, Tiler. 
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CAPE COD MASONRY. 


The following is the list of ofticers of Adams Lodge, 


of Wellfleet, Mass. : 
George T. Wyer, W. M. 
Warren Newcomb. S. W. 
M. W. Grant, J. W. 
Charles G. Rodman, Secretary. 
John G. Higgins, Treasurer. 
J. W. Davis, Chaplain. 
Eben T. Atwood, S. D. 
J. Garret, J. D. 
I. F. Gorham, 8. S. 
J.C. Rich, J. S. 
L. W. Clark, Tiler. 


MOUNT HERMON LODGE. 


The followiug is a list of officers fur Mount Her- 


mon Lodge of Medtor4, installed last month: 
Charles E. Jovee, W. M. 
N.T. Merritt, S W. 
John Viall, J W. 
George B. Green, Treasurer. 
P. R. Litehtield, Secretary. 
Rev. B. H. Davis, Chaplain. 
L. F. Brooks, Marshal. 
Fred J. Peabody, S. D. 
Charles D. Archibald, J. D. 
J.H. Norcross, S. S. 
A. R. Read, J. 8. 
M. F. Roberts, J. S. 
Benjamin Pace, Tiler. 


The installation ceremonies were performed by H. 
H. Gilmore, the retiring Master, who was presented 


with a beautiful Past Master’s Jewel. 
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CALIFORNIA MASONRY. 


An attentive brother in California sends us the 
following lists of eflicers of a Lodge and Chapter iu 
Oakland, a pleasant town where our correspondent 
Some of the 
brethren are from this part of the country, and their 
friends will rejeice to see that they hold responsible 
Here is a list of of- 


aasures us Masonry is appreciated. 


positions in their new homes. 
ticers of Eden Lodge, No. 113: 
E.M. Smith, W. M. 
W. W. Reid, S W. 
C. H. Haile, J. W. 
1. A. Amerman, Treasurer. 
J. W. Josselyn, Secretary. 
W. M. McFaiden, S. D. 
lL. G@ Cabanis. J D. 
T. W. Cook, Marshal. 
J.H. Wilson, F. Leinhoop, Stewards. 
J. W Harlan, Tiler. 


Here is a list of ‘Companions installed as officers of 


Oakland Chapter. Ne. 56: 
Benjamin Akerly, H, P. 
George M. Blake, A. 

Jobn W. Carrick, S. 

James C. Kyte, C. H. 

Thomas H. Pinkerton, &. A, C. 
Stephen Nolan, 7. 8S. 

James Lentell, M. 3d V. 
Christian Bagze, M.2d PF. 

F. K. Shattuck, M. 1st V. 
Joseph Dieves. Treasurer. 

S. Hirshberg, Secretary. 


INDIANA MASONRY. 
We have received the following 
brother in Owensviile, Indiana. 


letter from a 
He writes: 


Being a subscriber to your paper, the FLAG, and 
seeing the Masonic items an! your wish for any com- 
munications with regard to Masonry, | thought that 
a little account of our doings would not be out of 
place. Our town has some eight hundred inhabitants, 
and has an Odd Fellows Hall, The Odd Fellows 
number sixty, and there are some twenty-tive Ma- 
sons. Last night the latter met in our new hall, for 
the first time; we pay sixty dollars # year rent, and 
we paid for the fitting up of our reoms and all ex- 
penses, which amounted to rome $500. The Lodge 
is called the Owensviile Lodge, and is under dispen- 
sation. Our cfticers are as ivllows: 

J. M. Neely, W. M. 

G. W. Gorman, 8. W. 
-| 1. B. Fowles, J. W. 
J. H. Clark, 7reasurer. 
F. W. Hauss, Secretary. 
Y. B. Merideth, S. D. 
J.C. Pebels, J. D. 
J. Lockhart, L. F. Hoffman, Stewards, 
H. C. Jaquers, Jiler. 


Omens 


CHICAGO COMMANDERY. 


A Sir Knight of Chicago Commandery, No. 19, 
“Knights ‘Templar, sends us the tollowing as a list of 
ottivers of the Commandery tor the ensuing year: 


Sir George Gardner, Em. Conunander, 
Sir Ami M. Bennett, Generalissimo, 
Sir George F. Letz, Coptain General, 
Sir John C. Fuller, Prelate. 

Sir Charles Mc Farland Senior Warden, 
Sir Arthur R. Atkins, Junior Warden. 
Sir George H. Gibson, Treasurer. 

Sir John Whitley, Mecorder. 

Sir Truman W. Steele, Standard Bearer. 
Sir James Iroas, Sword Bearer. 

Sir E. Clarence Hubbard, Warder. 

Sir Moses Gray, Captain of the Guards. 
Sir Reuben Clevelanl, 3d Guard, 

Sir Albert G. Lull, 2d Guard. 

Sir Arnold H Vanzwoll, lst Guard, 

Sir Moses Gray, Scnior Steward. 

Sir James G. Smeal, Junior Steward, 
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A STRANGE STORY. 


A Hartford paper relates the following strange 
story, which we publish without comment: 


A lady in passing through this city in the cars for 
Boston on Saturday was compelled to stop ov account 
of the sudden illness of her child—about thirteen 
months old. At her request, she was driven to oue 
of the cheapest of respectable hotels in the city, and 
medical aid was called. She stated that she was from 
Louisiana, was the daughter of a well-known ex- 
Go vernor of that State, and lived on a large planta- 
tion just below Port Hudson. Her busband died 
some ten months vyo. During his absence in the 
war the Federal troops came to her houre and plun- 
dered treely. She gave them of what she bad to eat, 
and they Lelped themselves to various articles. One 


the inner doors 4 handsome sword, and dewanded it, 
The lady retused to give it up, as it had belony:d, in 
his litetime, to ber father, who prized itas a Knights 
Templar’s sword. The soldier persisied, and the 
lady armed herself, and declared sbe would defend 
the sword with her life. he soldier left, but return- 
ed with others, and finding the outer door fastened, 
they began tiri: g through it. One bullet hit the lady 
in the back of her neck, passing out of her mouth, 
and carrying with it three teeth. The wound is stili 
deep and plain, and she has saved the teeth—and she 
also saved the sword. She says ber large sugar plan- 
tation, though oue of the richest thereabouts, cannot 
support her anu her child, or enable them to get 
bread-- such is the existing state of utter destitution 
in the South, and the plundering of thieving bands 
of negroes. 

She goes to Boston in order to sell the estate, at 


volunteers, who lives there, baving agreed to pur- 
chase it, if she would execute a deed of it there. See- 
ing her need of money, sowe contributions were 
made up tor her, with which she immediately par- 
chased warmer Clothing, b:tter suited to this climate. 
One curious feati re of the story was this, that ber 
child was the only sulvivor of triplets, and that on 
a former occasion sie gave birth to four children. 
None of them lived. 
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FAITH, HOPS, CHARITY. 

The charity which you profess is wore than alme- 
giving. In its gentle spirit you are to scan # brother’s 
faulc. It is even more and higher than all this, 
Metaphorically, and to denote the expansiveness of 
| Our principles, we say that the covering of our Lodge 
is no less than the clonded canopy or starry-decked 
heaven. The sublimity and beauty which was re- 
vealed in the patriarch’s vision of the laider was, 
that it connected earth and heaven. Faith, Hope, 
Charity— all steps of pecessi: y to be taken by mortals 
in any arcent trom the pollutions of earth to the 
purity of the skies. But the greatest of these is 
| cbarity. In position it is tarthest rem: ved from earth, 
' 





| 
i 
| 
! 
| 
| 


and nearest heaven. It is indeed the thieg of earth 
that mest reminds of heaven, This charity, so pure, 
so heavenly, is the jewel in the crown of Masonry. 
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OUR UNION. 











_, Shading his eyes with his hands, was staring wildly 


| ahead. 
| “The rapids! The rapids!” 


I looked, and in the distance could see a fall in the 
| level of the river. But the water bore no signs of 
, turbulence. I turned to Frank, and sawat once that 

he was alarmed. He knew Marco to be thoroughly 
familiar with the mysteries of this wonderful river; 
and never had warning of danger passed his lips , speaker, and without delay we informed hi 
, Without cause. We xereapproaching the fall rapidly, | were friends—American gentlemen, who 
7 


ST 


their seats aronnd the fire, and, drawi 
peered out into tho darkness, and two m 
looking and coarsely clad, whom, from thei 
position, we had not before seen, 
and, while the click of a pistol’s 
our ears, one of them cried out: 
“Vat ze debbile is you?’ 
There was no mistaking the Gaelic ori 





ng their knives, 
en, rough- 
r reclining 
Sprang to their feet, 
hammer struck upon 


gin of the 
m that we 
happening 





‘and now I could see, what before I did not, that just | in the neighborhood, had 

seen h ; 
, ahead was an abrupt and dangerous descent of near- ‘ Sig 
ly twenty yards, lined with huge sharp rocks, over 
, which the whole tremendous volume of the river was | Tight ere, and sits down mit usb.” 


‘ pouring, with the sound of heavy thunder. We we 


till it reached the edge, gathering strength for i 


mighty leap. [could see by the objects on the dis- 
tant shore, that we were moving with great rapidity. 
Should we pass this gu!f alive? Before I could speak, 
the Indian ran to the rear of the raft, unloosed the 
boat, and, to my horror, seized Marie in his arms, 
jumped with her into the canoe, and shoving off from 
the raft with all his strength, shot over the edge of 


the fall like a shaft of lightning. 


for a second, and then glided smoothly out into the | it at the time. 


joy; Marie was safe. 


So intently had I watched the daring explo 
Marco, that I did not see when the ia, papvetd 
stood Frank and myself, shot over ihe edge, and I 
held my breath, as, with the most tremendous leap I 
ever made in my life, we were being hurled directly 


against the jagged sides of a dozen scattered rocks 
in an instant the raft was borne by the rushing cur- 
rent in a deeper channel, while the air cut my flesh 
nd we seemed tumbling from mid-heaven, as we 
nade the final plunge into the maelstrom, With a 
entrifugal furce that took us off our feet, and oblig- 
dus to cling tightly to the logs, we were whirled 


‘ound and round in this huge, frothin 

ill dizzy and blind, and thi ae bya aa a 
wept out once more upon the broad bosom of the 
moother flood. Had Marie remained upon the raft. 
he must have been washed overboard by this fierce 
yhirling; but the canoe was lighter, and rendered 
he experiment hardly half as dangerous. When we 
ad overtaken the sagacious Marco, I thanked him 


gain and again for his prompt, brave action. 


The river, as we now near 
ed its mouth 
roader still, and flowed less swifily. ace 


3 example, and were reclinin 
es directed to the heavens, 
lendor of the Antarctic ¢ 
hich, brilliant and dazzling, 
y, blazed the gorgeous South 
ank sprang to his feet, 
utherly direction. 

‘ By Jove, I beliove I have made a discovery! It 
ms we are not alone in these parts. Do 4 

at little wreath of smoke curlin sp 
the river’s bank yonder?” 


[ looked in the direction in which he was pointin 
d, sure enough, just beyond the bluff, or point of 
ro sty hes formed the br : ; 
eda slight column of blue s: i 
: deep twilight the light from acon penne hg 
“It may be only an Indian camp,” said I : 
Frank shook his head. ; i 
; Indians do not make their camps so near the wa. 
» 8a general thing. At any rate, if natives, th ; 
} engaged in descending the river. oid 
1 for the night, like ourselves, ' 
I tind out who and what they ar 
— eof mgd be waht neighbors. Come; let 
arco. Marie will u 

will soon be back, if all is ae nee 
, curiosity was aroused, as well as Frank’s and 
, sd Moeige age We shouldered our rifles, 
Hg e object of our inquisition, A 
Tee- quarters of'a mile brought us in sight 


il. camp-tire, built near the shore, and 
which we could distinguish the dusky out- 
8 Of several human forms. From the jargon that 


eted our ears, it w: 
Mate ’ as evident that they were 


Shey are only Indians, after all,” said I 
Don’t tell me,” cried Frank, Look there! None 


he tribes in this re 
gion are i i j 
ng crafts like that.” ay ae eee 


8 Up over that point 


éak water of the cove, 


and have stop- 


At all events, we 
. For aught we 


: That night, b 
int of quondam sail, which, since first revenue | 
? 


ad remained stretched and filled like stanch can- 
AS, We Managed to steer ashore, and landed in an 
mple cove, on the left bank. We secured the raft 
nd canoe, kindled a fire, and took our supper. It 
as yet early. Marco laid himself down to rest from 
fe day’s fatigue, and, Indian-like, had fallen aslee 

once. Frank and I were about preparing to follow 
g on the ground, our 
watching the starry 
onstellations, among 
in the clear evening 
ern Cross. Suddenly 
and lobked intently in a 


ourselves the honor of calling upon him. 


as hearty a shake of the hand as we coul 
They seemed delighted to meet white page 
ts | Wild country, and told us they were brothers i 
had been engaged in trading with the Indians joke 
Salado tor three years; during that period meeti : 
no person of lighter skin than an occasional vagabond 
| Spaniard. They pressed us to accept a pipe and - 
j bacco, and Frank in turn offered them cigars. B 
tween our whiffs, as we sat chatting by the fre . 
replied as best we could to their many istentodiltens 











burst of Dutch patriotism from th 
' felt myself suddenly seized by the seat ix poy 
and dodged aside just in time to escape a blow from ‘ 
bright, keen blade, as it gleamed past my sheuldee, 
I was on my feet instantly, and succeeded in gras ‘ 
ing the villain just as he was about repeatin he 
threat. My hand was on his throat, his face po ne 
mnine, when in his countenance I recognized, to m 
horror, the features of the drunken Indian I ak, 
weeks before, struggled with on the raft, in my lone. 
ly adventure on the Upper Salado, and whom I had 
ata a aes in the water, out of the reach of 
an help. Aston 2 
pce gp cor ished and paralyzed, I stared at 
dead-? 
At that instant he broke away from my nerveless 
grasp, acd ran away. I rushed after him, and the 
other Indians rushed after me, and, surrounding me 
set upon me with their knives. Fritz and Hans in 
their eager haste to investigate the cause of the dis- 
turbance, had stumbled over Frank, who was run- 
ning in advance, and all three were now sprawlip 
e | and rolling together on the ground. My life for the 


Had the river given up its 


moment seemed hardly worth a straw. In 
the flying savage, I had not stopped to hg = 
and had no tiae to draw my revolver. I had only 
ny fists. I um not a professional boxer, but I think 
could Barney Aaron have witnessed the scene he 
would have been proud to possess the practice which 
for the space of a minute I exhibited upon the bullet- 
heads of these infuriated Savages. I could not afford 
to misplace a blow, so fearful were the odds in num- 
bers and weapons. Their knives rattled and clashed 
as they struck at and sprang upon me furiously. I 
had already “ grounded ” three of my assailants, and 
held the other two at bay, when Frank, followed by 
peril and Hans, rushed into the ring. The whole 
or oe took to their keels, except one, who 
Great was Frank’s amazement, when I explained 
‘to him the identity of my would-be assassin. The 
, Germans, however, explained the mystery of his re- 
appearance. They had picked him up, while drifting 
; through the flooded country, where he stated that 
; having been wrecked from a float, he had remained 
for a day and a half shoulder-deep in the water. 
When they had taken him on the raft, he appeared 
| Favenously hungry. He had remained on buard as 
vite their hired crew, to attend to the cargo of 
“ Which way did that murderous Savage travel?” 
said Frank, as we neared our own camping-ground 
, after taking leave of our Dutch friends, at the prs 
of this strange adventure. “Ah, here are his tracks,” 
said he again, pointing to footprints in the sand, ap- 
parently recent, and leading in the direction of the 
cove where lay our raft, still floating near the shore. 


a in a moment more, all traces of the tracks were 
' LOSE. 








concerning the outer world, fi : 
E fo ap he mean to destroy her with himself? The ; been so long banished, not fitgetting | os takai fae 
; 0 < : hing had occupiet but a second, and, aghast, | the prosperity of ‘‘ Faderlandt,” and whether Lo ts 
Pag -_ = as, steering the frail bark with a pad- , Napoleon had yet succeeded in becoming Pop 4 ct 
° ; : ot past the rocks unharmed, and leaped into While thus engaged, I observed one of the I di a 
© fearful whirlpool at the bottom. It spun round | leave the group, though I made no particular mitt af 
placid current again. My surprise was changed to} A few moments later, while listening to an out 


When we arrived at our camping-spot, the fire was 
smouldering to embers, and Marco was still snoring 
heavily. Marie was not there. On the short, soft 
a where wo had left her lying, were spots of 

A and on the ground lay a piece of her blanket, 
left behind, torn, and besmeared with crimssen drops. 





is 


A SUBLIME TRUTH. 
; ies @ man have all the world can give him, he is 
miserable if he has a grovelling, unlettered, un- 





llowing the direction 

‘d to see, moored rite Bey oy ac 
ered raft, rigged with ropes anu real canvas, and 
l sky-high with ox-bides, Frank had been - | 
in his conjecture that the Strangers wer | 
‘sof the river, like ourselves, Bo te 
the raft was constructed an 
Indians. Witi: increased 
rds the blazing fire. 

° approach was 

& couple of taleercaa ge Bes priet 
d to be half a dozen in 


sand, a large, three- | 


' 
It was evident 
1 manned by otber | 
curiosity, we pressed | 





| his woods, his lawns for grandeur, plenty of orna- 


The Indians, who ap. | antag than the other in his riches. The one is a 


number, jumped trom | than an angel. 


devout mind. Let him have his gardens, bis fields, 


ites and gratification, while at the same time if 
be grote: all his thoughts, he wiil yet be miser- 
a Bie n we another have neither field nor garden; 
a only look at nature with an enlightened 

nd—a mind which can see and adore the Creator 
in his works, can consider them as a demonstration 
of his power, of his wisdom, his goodness and hia 
truth—this man is greater, as well as happier in his 


ttle higher than a beast, the other a little lower 


d had done 


“Za dueze! Ish you Emmerican gens—you comes 





And the wea 
re | were lowered, and we received fi i aa 
on the broad, still surface of the upper flood, just ; nema 


above the cataract, where the water seemed to sleep 
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he was aftianced came in to confess, and began to tell 
the presumed father of her little naughtinesses, 
which were, in fact, so bad that the sham priest and 
veritable lover fled, cursing. 
There is a surfeit of dignity in the Virginia Con- 
vention. Two artists were sketching that body the 
other day, when a sable delegate discovered them, 
and jamped from his seat to a “ point of order.” The 
chairman asked him to state his pvint of order, when 
he said, “Am dis a convention, or am it a photograph 
gallery?” He was informed it was a convention, and 
dignity was thereupon satisfied. 
In Tahaa, one of the Society Islands, the Siamese 
Jwins are paralleled. Two girls, infants as yet, are 
united at the hip, but are otherwise physically sep- 
arate. The sympathy between them is said to be 
extraordinary. The king and queen have adopted 
them, and lately refused to part with them long 
enough to carry them to Tahiti to be photographed. 
Extraordinary pains are taken to preserve their 
lives. - 
The French Prince Imperial is said to be evidently 
in good health, but losing his good looks. He is 
short of stature, haa a long nose and a rather lack- 
lustre gray eye, but is a pleasant-manuered child, 
ever ready to acknowledge with a smile the saluta- 
tions of those whom he approaches. 
We find a tish story in a Western paper. Beaver 
Lake, Wisconsin, froze over wholly this year, with 
only one small airhole, to which the fish crowded in 
such numbers that many were pushed out upon the 
ice, so that the farmers carried them off by the sled 
load, to feed their hogs. 
It appears, from statistics kept in France, that 
during the last thirty years more than ten thousand 
people were struck by lightning, of whom two thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-two were killed out- 
right. Eight hundred aud eighty were killed during 
the last ten years, and of these only two hundred and 
forty-three were females. 
More than a million quarts of milk have been con- 
tracted fur, to be used in the Paris hospitals this 
year. This gives a chance for a calculating genius to 
reckon that the amount would turn an ordinary mill 
forty-eight hours. 
A raw Irishman, just over, went into a restaurant, 
and was asked by the waiter what he would have. 
“Why, wiitles to ate, av coorse,” was the reply. A 
plate of hash was placed before him. ‘ Fot’s that?” 
demanded Mickey. ‘‘That’s wittles,” was the an- 
swer. Mickey eyed the compound suspiciously for 
some time, and finally exclaimed, ‘‘ Be jabers, the 
man that chewed that can ate it!” He left. 
A crazy fellow in a Missouri town declared that he 
was sent on earth to redeem all things; but one of 
his audience carried a Confederate note to him, and 
made him confess his inability to go as far as that. 


A San Franciscan has invented a means of propel- 
ling vessels without steam or sails. He connects 
three boats together in a line, and expects the two 
on the ends, by the rise and fall of the waves, to 
move machinery in the central vessel which shall 
propel all three. 

A freedman attempted to steal a ride on a Georgia 
Tailroad, but was discovered by the fireman, who 
made for him with a pine knot. The darkey jamped 
from his perch while the train was running, landed 
on his head, split a sleeper where he struck it, then 
picked himself up, and made for the woods. 

Two young women, who were watching the body 
of a supposed dead child, in Aberdeen, Miss., were 
somewhat startled when the youngster sat up and 
requested something to eat. 


One of the girls employed in the Currency Bureau 
green ink in the tea of one of the employees, nearly 


poisoning the woman, and obtaining her own dis- 
charge. 








absorbed his liquor. 


of the Treasury Department, as a joke, put a ball of 


The winner of a drinking match in Havana lately 
Succeeded in consuming 195 glasses of beer in a single 
hour. At a gill each, this would be six gallons, none 
of which was “ taken in at the pores,” as Joey Ladle 
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Much in_ ittle. 





the testimony of an idiot boy. 

Brougham lost his wardrobe at the burning of the 
Albany Academy. 

General Viele is the engineer of a proposed new 
underground railway in New York. 

It took three men to hold Count Goltz while Dr. 
Nelaton cut a cancer from his tongue. 

St. Stephen’s Sunday School, in New York, is the 
largest in the country. 

The wolves are at the gates of the old city of 
Cordova. 

A soprano singer in London is paid $20,000 a 
month. 

Mr. Thornton will find the Alehbama claims a thorn 
in his diplomatic sie. 

New York baby-killing establishments are driving 
a lively business in New York. 

Thousand dollar Confederate specie bonds are still 
use-l as newspaper wrappers in the South. 

Boston isn’t so puritanical as it was. It can see a 
great deal at our theatres. 

Our legislature has passed a bill for its own pay, 
and that is all the senate has done. 

A new State capitol at Albany is talked of. 

The people of Florida are turning their attention 
to vegetable raising. 

Dickens is 56 years of age. He looks as old as 
that. 

Soup-houses have been established in Boston this 
winter. 

Two Arkansas counties claim to have richer gold 
fields than any in California. 

Dumas is styled the foe of tyrants, and the friend 
of Men-ken. 

A St. Louis baker went into a house to warm him- 
self, when a hungry crowd sacked his bread wagon. 
New Orleans spends a million a year on the Havana 
lottery. 

A dozen people a week freeze to death in Wis- 
consin. 

Some of our best roals are introducing compart- 
ment cars. F 
Child-murder is considered one of the fine arts in 
large cities at the present time. 

Apple boys are to bz probibited on the New Jersey 
railroads. 

Macon garroters employ fascinating females to 
decoy their victims, 

The San Francisco actors protest against a repeal 
of the Sunday law. 
Captain Lewis found partridges on the new An- 
tarctic continent. 
The coal mine explosion in Westphalia killed 189 
persons out if 210, injuring all the rest. 
Chyenne had added a clairvoyant physician to its 
other elements of civilization. 
Petroleum is reported to have been discovered in 
Shopshire, England. 
The ice-houses at Taunton are filled to repletion, 
besides large stacks piled up in the open air. 


to ruins of the famous tower of Pisa. 


It is stated that there is now danger of the falling 


Che Housekeeper. 








contained in a small bag. The odor of vegetables 
slightly affected, may be prevented in the same way. 
ied pepper, and even black pepper, produces a sim- 
ilar but less perfect result. 





A SELF-HOLDER FOR A SPOON, when temporarily 
filled with any liquid, or for dropping medicine, may 
be made in the simplest manner possible, by thrust- 
ing the handle between the leaves of a shut book 
lying on the table. If not high enough, one book 
may be piled upon another. Both hands may then 
be used in dropping from a bottle ur fur making any 
desired mixture. 





GARNISHFS.—Parsley is the most universal gar- 
nish to all kinds of cold meat, poultry, fish, butter, 
cheese, etc. Horseradish is the garnish for roast 
beef, and fish in general; sometimes, for the latter, 
it is alternated with slices of lemon. Slices of lemon 
garnish boiled fowl, turkey, fish, roast veal, and calf’s 
head. 








STrarR CARPETS may be preserved a much longer 
time by placing strips of paper nearly as wide as the 
carpet and five or six inches broad, over the edge of 
each stair, which prevents the wearing at that place. 





A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 


NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 
NERVOUS 
DISEASES. _ 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 

It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 
No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, ora 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. 
#t contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 
It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 
he following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY; 
“ Having used Dr. Turner's TIC DOULOUREUX or Uni 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 














— Marriages. 


instances recommended it to patients suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 





complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 








In this city, by Rev. Dr. Bartol, Mr. vaines Bruerton 
and Miss Emma O. Curtis. 
At Charlestown, by Rev. 
Jr., and Miss Annie ©. ‘Turner. 
and Miss Corisanda B. Grov 
iels and Miss Emma A. Broad 
F. Hale and Miss Sarah E_ Lewis. 


U. S. A. and Miss Lucy E. Bemis. 








Mr. Tilden, Mr. Peleg Ford, 
At Ipswich, by Rev. Mr. Weaner, Mr. Frank H. Ward 
At Foxboro’, by Rev. Mr. Merries, Mr. Frank J. Dan- 
At North Bridgewater, by Rev. Mr. Thwing, Mr. Chas. 
At Wayland, by Kev. Mr. Robbins, Lieut. T. F. Ward, 


“J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 
12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1467."° 


Mr. J. M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Department under the United States government, thus 
speaks ofit: 

“I have known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it°did not give relief. Customers have told me 











Deaths. 


they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world."* 





Guile, 68. i : 
At South Boston, Mrs. Carrie M. Cushing, 23. 


Badger, 76; Mr. Warren Bacon, 4. 
At Cambridgeport, Mr. Joseph W. Welch, 35. 
‘At Mt. Auburn, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Puffer. 45. 
‘At Waltham, Mr. Abrahain P. Sherman, 71. 
‘At Fitchburg, Daniel Stearns, Esq., 36. 
At Canton, Mrs Ellen M. Wentworth, 20. 
At Dedham, Miss Eliza Holmes, 75. 
‘At Belmont, Mrs. Martha G. Foss, 31. 
At Brighton, Mrs. Mary D. Osborn, i0. 











In this city, Mrs. Mary Ann Hawthorne; Mrs. Clarissa 


‘At Cambridge, Mr. James G Blake, 57; Mr. Thomas 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One package - $1.00 - Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages - 5.00 - sad 27 * 
Twelve packages 9.00 - » eo 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & Oo., Sole Proprietors, 
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THE PRINTER'S GRIEF. Fast horses and good sleighing this winter. Both [Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) oriat 
, are enjoyable. price 
A tear stood in the printer's eye, Even at Paris men hoot ladies who are too little | LAMP EXPLostons.--Many of these may be pre- | thes 
oath dressed. | vented by trimming the wick daily. When burned | a 
aS eas abe “ oe A Mr. Love is president and a Miss Cringe is sec- | for several evenings without trimming, the wick be- | a 
Methought some deep and heavy grief retary of a perce society. comes blacked, clogged, and incapable of supplying | ay). 
Was preying on his heart, The Boston commissioners are once more moving | the oil clearly and uniformly, and the chimneys are | yx, 
And that a kindly spoken word for a post-oflice. sometimes filled with flame and smoke, to the em- | rnk 
Might happiness impart. Carlotta is residing at the Palace of Lacken, in the barrassment and alarm of those present. Some ex- | oF? 
Xo sooner did this thought oceur, very apartments where she was born not 28 years ago. | Plosions would be prevented by never blowing out | by* 
Than by his side I stood, Napoleon wants the pope to give Prince Lucien | the lamp down the chimney—for if the wick hap- . 1 
“Tell me, my friend, thy grief," I said, Bonaparte a red hat. oe pens to be too small, the flame may be driven down | °Y - 
‘+ What sorrows o'er thee brood." 'The news from Abyssinia reminds one of the bulle- | into the oil. The best way is to turn it down with cas 
He gazed at me a moment, then tins of “all quiet on the Potomac.” the button until extinguished. Pas 
He turned away sean oem ve Lord Brougham has lost his power of speech, and 1 
gp seston yi “— ec is on his last legs generally. CLEANING Kyives.—A emall, clean potato, with | ‘"* 
. Oil refineries have spoiled the lake water used in | the end cut off, is a very convenient medium fur ap- | *** 
John Quincy Adams was in Russia at the time of) Cleveland. plying brick-dust to knives, keeping it at about the aA 
the invasion by Bonaparte, bat he once declared that Bierstadt has seld his ‘“ Rocky Mountains” and | yjynt moisture, while the juice of the potato assists ~ 
he never could discover precisely who was the cause | “ Storm,” in England, for $40,000, in removing stains from the surface. We can get a a 
of the burning of Moscow. The governor of Moscow} A passage of arms—Hugging your wife or sweet- | petter polish by this method than by any other we | Fo: 
denied it, and the emperor denied having ordered it. | heart. have tried, and with less labor. Dr. 
Mr. Adams’s theory was that if the government had Taxes on home industry are to be reduced, so it is =—T 
acknowledged that they caused the fire, they would | said. : or 
a been Sbliged to indemnify the sufferers. Victoria has sent a letter of thanks to the Mayor of KiTcHEN Opors.—Meat which has beon slightly | , 
. tainted may be restored to perfect sweetness, and the | | 
A young Parisian recently entered # confessional, | Liverpool for the fuss he made over her children. —_| 945+ arising from it while boiling ‘entirely prevented | \y. 
and undertook the part of priest. The girl to whom A man in Minnesota is to be hung for murder, on by throwiag into the pot a few pieces of charcoal et 
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TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the a! 
general title. A new oer is issued each month, uni 
in style, and comprising the following tithes: 


No. 1.—Tne GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 2.—THe Wuite Rover, by Dr J. 1H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO's Secnet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr 

No. 4.—TuHe YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,. 

No. 5.—THEe SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poo: 

No. 7.—Tue Borper Leacvug, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—THe Duke's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—Tue Woov Witcn, by 8, lvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—Ben Hamep, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—Tne YounG Pioneer, by James F. Fitts. 
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BESS’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


BY i 00 ISE DUPEE, 


_— 








T was such a cold, white 
morping! Jack Frost 
ventured eveu into the 
warm little nursery, and 
touched Bess’s chubby 
little nose with his saucy 
fingers, aud crept down 
through the sott, woolly 
blankets, and nipped her 
wee rosy toes till they 
tingled. Bess vidn't care 
for him much, usually, 
but this morning his 
teeth were very sharp; 
and it was her birthday, 
too, and she was going to 
have alittle party. Doro- 
thy was going to bake 
ber some famous birth- 
day cakes, all frosted, 
and as full of plums as Jack Horner’s Christmas pie, 
and all the little boys and girls in the neighborhood 
were coming to spend the afternoon with her. And 


if it was going to be so terribly cold, it wouldn’t be’ 


halt as nice, for they couldn’t play games in the great 
unfinished room, where the grown-up people wouldn’t 
be peeping at them half the time—as they would in 
the sitting-room. They couldn’t swing in the barn, 
nor make snow houses, nor coast on the long, slip- 
pery hill, when they grew tired of the house. 

The sun wasn't up yet, but Dorothy was. Bess 
heard a bustle in the kitchen, and the crackling of 
the fire, and calling her brother Wil), whose curly 
head was peeping from a crib in the op pesite corner, 
she crept bravely out of ber nest. She puiled one 
stocking over her dimpled foot, and then danced 
about the room awhile; then she pulled the other on, 
and danced again, and in that way she managed to 
dress herselt entirely, without being bepumbed with 
the cold, 

“Js it pleasant, Bess?” said a sleepy voice from the 
crib pillow. 

** Yes,” said Bess, “ I believe so; but the frost’s so 
thick I can't see out.” 

“O my, how cold it is!’ exclaimed Will, bringing 
another pair of small, frost-bitten feet to the tivor. 

And Bess scratched a little space in the window- 
pane clear of frost with her fingers, and tuok a peep 
out of doors. 

It was very early, but one doesn’t feel like lying in 
bed on one’s birthday morning, if it is cold; and Will 
was always up, as son as ever his eyes were open. 
Nothing was stirring without save one lusty rooster, 
who was perched upon the barnyard fence, trying to 
asake his less courageous wives and daughters, and 
bring them out of the barn into the cold, glittering 
snow, by his incessant crowing. But they didn’t be- 
lieve in biw, and were too sensible to take off their 
nighteaps, unti) it should grow a little warmer. The 
moon was peeping like some round, white face, out of 
the sky, and Dorothy's lamp was still burning in the 
kitchen, when the two small people came dancing 
down stairs, fairly blue with the cold. 

“Ah!” said Dorothy, turning from her bread- 
making to greet them in rather a tart tone. “I 
thought I had enough to bother about the fire betore, 
and now you’ve come. What are you upsoearly fur, 
this cold morning ’” 

The chikiren received it in dignitied silence, and 
directed their attention to a little white lamb, which 
Ben, the man. of-all-work, bad found cbilled with the 
cold, and brought in to warm by the fireside. 
unfortunate Shanghai, who had frozen his comb, 
croakiug contented!y, in spite of bis afiliction, froma 
cotton-lined basket; and Puss and Ponto were 
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engaged a" & warm 5 contention tur the » possession of 
the cosy noo« behind the stove. 
“If you had known what was geod for yourselves, | 


children, you would have kept in bed awhile yet,” | H 


said Ben, coming in just then, stamping his great 
feet, and rubbing his red ears. 


* Pooh!” exclaimed both Bess and Willin a breath; | 
“ who cares for the cold? We're going vut to coast | 


till breakfast-time.” 

No, you aint,’ said Dorothy, decidedly. 
and see what your mother says.” 

** Well.” vaid Will, ** 1m going to the barn and see 
Ben wilk the cows, ny way.” And Dorothy, glad 
to get rid«f him, wuflled him up ina great scarf of 
his father’s, and let him go. 

Bat Bess, feeling one gust of the wind at the open 
door, concluded that she would remain within doors, 
though Dorothy was dreadfully cross, and wouldn't 
let her get the breakfast, or do anything. 

Things hadn’t gone well with Dorothy that morn- 
ing. Ben had spilled a whole panfal of milk on her 
nice clean floor; then he went off to the barn with- 
out bringing her any wood, and the oven wasn’t hot 
enough for her bread, and every time she moved, al- 
most, in her hurry, she fell over the rooster’s basket. 
Then, while her back was turned a moment, the 
rooster, becoming very pert under the enlivening in- 
fluence of the fire, began to look about bim fur some- 
thing to eat, and spying Dorothy’s panful of unbaked 
biscuit upon the table, stretched his long neck to its 
fullest extent, and stuck his bill in more than one 
place into the dough, betore he was detected. And 
just at this important crisis, the cat whisked out of 
the pantry, vith cream on Ler whiskers. 

Dorcthy scolded fearfully, and Bess, through fear 
of being accused of being in the way, tucked herself 
into a great chair by the window, and kept as still as 
any little mousey, looking at the frost-pictures on the 
panes. There were so many, and such wonderful 
ones! Little birds, with outspread wings; a castle, 
with turrets and spires; a great church, with a bell 
in its tower; cl-uus, and trees, and houses, and all 
sorts of delicate vines and flowers, and queer little 
sprite-like figures, sowe on their heads, and some on 
their feet. It was cold so far away from the fire. 
Bess’s poor litue tingers were blue, but she soun be- 
came so much interested in tracing out the pearly 
frost-liues, and looking at the different pictures they 
made, that she forgot all about it. And, some way, 
the longer she looked, the larger the pictures grew, 
and, stranger still, they began to move. A rose un- 
folded its glittering white petals; the bellin the great 
chuich tower begau toswing and peal merrily, in 
faint, silvery strokes; the quaint little tigures began 
to dance; the birds tlew, singing; the wheel turned 
on @ tunny little windmill, with a silvery sort of 
whirr; the trees shook their beautiful white 
branches; tiny carriages rolled merrily over the crys- 
tal pavements, and sweet, shy little fsces came and 
peeped out of the castle windows. 

And while Bess was wondering at all these strange 
things, the castle gate opened with a little musical 
clatter, and out stepped three little ladies, side by 
side—such dainty little ladies as never were seen be- 
fore nor since, all dressed in white. Tie one in the 
ceutre was the fairest, and upon her dainty little 
head she wore a tiny pointed crown, made of solid 
diamonds, that glittered so they almost put Bess’s 
eyes-out! ‘They came straight towards Bess, courte- 
sying till they bent their smali bodies almost to the 
ground. 

“Wont you come into the castle?” said the little 
queen, addressing her in the sweetest little voice 
imaginable. 

And the two other little lalies echoed her invita- 
tion, with many smiles and nods, and delicate graces. 

But Bess was ratber inclined to decline it, for she 
felt not a little tear of these small people, for all they 
were so smiling and polite in their manvers, and 
their faces were sv pleasant and merry. There was 
something uncanny about them, she thought, and 
their castle, though it was so splendid and sparkling, 
with its fretted turrets, and clear crystal windows, 
and the silver bell in its tower, looked so cold that 
just one glance at it made her teeth chatter. But 
she knew that it would be impolite to do so, when the 
litue ladies had taken the trouble to come out them- 
selves and ask ber, so she made up her mind to be 
very brave, aud assured them, with what voice she 
could tind, that she should be very happy to see the 
inside of their beautiful castle. 

Aud she had a great curiosity to go over the castle, 
only she was atraid of them. Then all three of the 
little ladies bowed very low, as if Bess were some 
very great person, and they were flattered by her 
condescension, And the little gate opened again, of 
its own accord, letting them intvua lovely little court- 
yard, full of tiny, white, scentless flowers, lilies, and 
roses, and violets, and fountains that dripped trozen 
spray into acrsstal basin. Then they led ber up a 


' tiny tlight of shining, silvery steps, through an arch- 


ed doorway, into a beautiful hall, all paved with 


, crystal and hung with splendid pictures; and from 


thence into a silvery little saloon, where a waltz was 
tinkling from some unseen instrument, and a merry 
little company « ere dancing over the smooth, shining 
tioor. Silver chandeliers swung trom the tretted 
ceiling; sheeny curtains, like thin, silver mist, with 
fringes of crystal, hung over the clear windows, and 
the light made pale raipbow tints in their folds. 
And all the furniture was fashioned from silver, del- 
icately carved, with cushions that looked like pi'es of 


‘starry snow. Bess bas never seen anything half so 


also occupied a place on the warm hearthstone, ' beautiful, and she expressed her admiration in slow- 


ing terms, and the little queen asked her if she 
wouldn’t like to go all over the castle; and of course 
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“Wait | 


B. 288 ow that ee should be ‘delighted to de ao, | 
| though her little teet were so puub with the cold 
that they wouldn’t carry ber very lightly. So she | 

followed her gay little guides t om room to room, all | 

pertectly bewildering with their splendor and spar- | 
| kle, and through a Jong, dim white hall, lined with 
sleepy-looking statues, and haunted by sweet, sleepy 
music. Bess was atraid of slipping on the smooth, 
H slippery ice-stairs, but the little ladies darted over 
them like birds, in their little heeled glass slippers. | 
| She clung to the cold, carved balusters, aud went up, 
step by step, very carefully. 

You should have seen the chambers in the frost- 
castle! Such dainty little sleeping-chambers were 
never seen anywhere but in a fairy queen’s palace, | 
and if they hadn’t been so cold, Bess thougut she | 
would be glad to sleep in vue of them forever. They 
were carpeted with svuft white moss, scattered over 
with silvery white flowers. The pretty little beds 
wore spread with coverlids woven of snow-flakes, 
and the plump little pillows were fringed with silvery 
tassels, and there was a luw, luliug music floating 
through thein all. 

“0,” said Bess, “ bow happy one must be to have 
oue of these lovely rooms to sleep in!’’ 

“Stay and hve with us, then,’? said the laughing 
little qaeen, approaching her alfectionstely. ‘ We 
are frost-tairies. No sultry summer air ever steals 
into our beautiful white realms. We are vever trou- 
bled by either beat or rain, but live ou forever in our 
frost castle, just so merry, just so bright. You sball 
have dresses embroidered with diawouds and pearls, 
and shall do nothing but dance and feast ail day, and 
sleep in one of these Jittle rooms you like sv much at 
night.” 

Bess thanked her in rather an embarrassed manner. 

“You are very kind,” said she, ‘and your castle 
is splendid, and filled with prettier things thin l ever 
saw befure; but it is too cold. We bave warm houses 
and tires where I live, and besides that, I coald not 
leave wy father and mother, aud brother. My moth- 
er would cry if I never came back to her again, and 
my brother would be solunesume! He couldu’t play 
half as well without me, you know.” 

“Well,” said the queen, looking « little sorrowful, 
“if you will not stay always, you must stay and dine 
with us.” Aud down stairs they dashed again, into 
the little silvery saloon, where the merry small peo- 
ple were dancing. 

How their feet did fly over the sparkling floor, and 
what gay music they had to dance by! Suddenly a 
little tinkling bell sounded from some distant quar- 
ter; the little whirling tigures stood still in their zlass 
slippers, and the waltz slid intoamarch. Then they 
all formed into a procession, the queen taking Bess 
with her, at the head, and the two little sprites that 
attended her tiptoeing just after into the dining- 
saloon. Bess felt highly honored at the extreine 
graciousness of the queen, and not a little eimbar- 
rassed, but she had forgotten her fear long ago. 

The table was spread in the daintiest wanner im- 
aginable. O,such dainty little cups as there were 
to drink from, and such dainty little plates to eat 
from—so transparent and pearly, and moulded in 
such exquisite shapes! But nothing in the world in 
the shape of eatables but frozen honey! Bess thougbt 
that decidedly strange. She wondered if the frost 
fairies lived always upon such unsubstantial fare. 
The honey was delicious, however, and the cold, 
white wine they drank, in their cunning little gob- 
lets, was very palatable, though Bess was too cold to 
enjoy anything very much. And after a while she 
was obliged to sit back in her chair, and tuck her 
poor little blue hands under her apron, they were so 
numb. The queen seewed tv think it very strange 
that she should be cold, and the saucy little sprites 
laughed as if they were very much amused, which 
wasn’t polite at all, ani Bess felt inclined to cry. But 
the queen shook her head, and looked at them re- 
provingly, and they began to look very demure, with 
their eyes upon their plates. Then the queen sum- 
moned one of her nimble little servants, and gave 
her a command which Bess could not understand. 
But in an instant she was by Bess’s side, wrapping 
her in a beautiful fur cape, as purely white as the 
driven snow, dotted all over with tiny black spots, 
and fastened at the throat with shining silvery tas- 
sels! Then she brought a dainty little muif of the 
same, and tucked the little cold hands in between its 
soft fur lining. 

“ There,” said the queen, kindly, “I will make you 
a present of these, my dear, as a@ reminder of Frost- 
land, when you leave us, and they will keep you 
warm while you are here.” 

Bess thanked her, with eyes full of delight, and 
assured her that they were as comfurtable as they 
were pretty. 

And then they all marched back into the little sa- 
loon again, and the sprites began to dance, as before, 
and Bess sat down in a corner, putting her feet into a 
litule soft woolly rug, which had been placed befure 
her chair. She wasn’t cold any longer, and enjoyed 
herself very much, watching the motions of the airy 
little people, and listening to the music for a long 
time. And then she rememberel that it was her 
birthday, and the party she was going to have, and 
thought how anxious they would all be at home 
about her, it she stayed away so long. So she tripped 
up to the queen, who was standing like a tall white 
lily in the widst of ber shorter and less stately maids, 
and told ber all about it. 

* Weil,” said the quecn, “if you are homesick so 
soon, I suppose you must go; but first juin us in a 
waltz.” 

And she took Bess by the arm, and led her into the 








midst of the waltzers. 








“0,” said Bess, “1 cannot dance as you do! J 
never saw such dancing tx fre.” 

And the dancing of the sprites was not indeed after 
the method of the Green#eld dancing-master. 

“ You can waltz with me,” said the queen. “ I wil] 
show you how.” 

But Bess eas ashawet of her clumsiness, after 
| witnessing their wonderful grace, and would not bave 
waltzed with the queen for the world. But still she 
| insisted, pulling Boss by the arm with ail her little 
| strength. 

* Lt am too tall to waltz with you,” said poor Bess, 
very sad in the face. 

“@O, that wont make apy difference!” said the 
queen. ‘Come, Bess, come!” 

And some way her voice grew strangely harsh and 
loud, and her arms seemed to have gained a guod 
deal of strength suddenly. Bess looked up, in a sur- 
prised, bewildered sort of way, rubbing ber eyes, and 
lo! the frost queen had changed into Dorothy, and 
the trust castle into the home kitchea, and there 
were only Ben and Will for sprites. 

“Why don’t you wake up, Bess?” said Will, 
laughing. ‘“ Breakfast is ready.” 

“Why don’t 1 wake up?” said Beas, slowly, 
“ Why, lam awake. I’ve been—” 

But she didn’t finish the sentence. She was go- 
ing to say that she had been to Frostland; and then 
it came over her that she had been asleep, and might 
have dreamed it all. But it she bad, it was the most 
vivid dream she ever dreamed. Then tor the first 
time she noticed that her hands were indeed tucked 
into the pretty little white muff, with tre shining 
tassels, and over her shoulders was the little tur cape! 
She regarded them in a balf-dazed way, which 
amused Will, who was watching ber, greatly. 

“Then it wgsu’t a dreaw, aiter ail?” gasped Bess 
“The frost queen did give me these beauliful furs!” 

“Tue frost queen!’ laughed Wii *1 should 
think it was mamma, more likely! Why, Bess, 
you're asleep and dreaming yet!” 

* How uu you like your birthday present, Boss?” 
said ber mother, coming into the room. * Did it 
keep you nice and warm while sleeping?’ 

*O yes,” said Bess; ‘and 1 thiuk it such a beanti 
ful little set of furs! I dreamed just now that the 
frost queen gave me one just like it. Wasn't ii 
strange? I was se surry that it was a dream, v licu | 
tirat awoke.” 

* Very strange,” said her mother, giving ber a good 
many birthday kisses. 

And though it was a very happy day, Bess thought 
at night that, atter all, the very happiest part of ic 
was ber pretty dream in the worming, though sle 
could hardly realize that it was a dreaw yet, aud that 
ler mother, instead of the dainty litle trust queen, 
bad mude her the beautiful present. 
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THE sLEIGHER SLEWED. 


Great flakes of snow the air did fill, clotLing io 
white both dale and hill. Livery men rubbed their 
hands in gice the tall of the beautiful snow to see. 
Young Steibins saw the snow a fallin’, and that very 
day be went a callin’ on his Dulcinea, Susie Brown— 
there isn’t a prettier girl in town—and asked at once, 
without delay ing, * if she would with him go a sleigi- 
ing?” The sba.esof night were falling fast when 
along & Certain road there passed a horse and sleigh 
and two young foiks, covered with robes and shawis 
and cloaks. Tuve up your harp, wy gentle musey, 
the maiden tair was Siebbins’s Susie, and the festive 
youth who held the ribbuus was nu one else but 
Susie’s Stebbins. Away they glide, this joyous load, 
passipg all others on the reaa. The steed binselt 
enjoyed the fuun—who suwetimes trotted and some- 
times run. To beat bis pace po horse was able, al- 
though ke came din a livery stable. And now they 
stopped their foaming steed—not as Stebbins said, to 
“feed,” but on the sly (the wicked thing!) to get 
himself a hot gin sling. One sling required another, 
just for compaay tor his brother; and be slung ta 
slings of gin and sich till he felt immensely rich, and 
wanted tu bet a pile of tin no man could beat him 
driving in. As quick as ever the horse was brought 
they flew away as quick as thought, Stebbins laying 
on the Jasb, and Susie crying she’d lett ber sash. But 
Stebbins’s skin being filled with gin, he said he didn't 
care a pin—no one should beat him into town if sbe 
had lost everything but her gown. Flying swiftly 
past the Mill Creek stream, a snowbank, then a sud- 
den scream—the sleigi tipped over—out they shot 
over the fence into a vacant lot. The horse kept on 
at a smashing pace, and never slackened in tLe race 
until he met his owner face to face. 

There is a moral to our tale that should be beeded 
by every male. Dow’t cirink slings till you are slung 
into a lot from out your “ pung,” and when you are 
out on a whirl, desiring simply to sleigh your girl, be 
careful, sir—don’t think us rude—that in slcighiag 
her you don’t get slewed. 


> 





A rural exhibitor says he has enlarged his estab- 
lishment, and now keeps a head of oxen. a heal of 
hen,and sever«! head of cabbage, while he is also 
trying to keep a-head of the times. 

A stingy husband threw all the blane of the law- 
lessness of bis chilklren in company by saying his 
wite always “‘yives them their own way” “ Puor 
things,” was her prompt reply; ‘it’s all Ihave to 
give them.” 

“* Well, Bridget, if [ engage you, J shall want you 
to stsy at home wheuever I shall wish to go vat.’ 
“ Well ma’am, I have no objections, providing you 
do the same when I wish to go out.” 
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UNDER THE JUNI. 


BY HESTER EARLE. 


HETHER the 1 
always brings to . 
as it does to m: 
know, delight: 
Pinch, and the 
pudding made 
and dear eld To 
great, simple | 
the Temple 
splashing O so m: 
Fiery Face in he: 
bonnet, #0 tart . 
in her jealousy ot 
having such reas 
jealousy! I don’ 
say, whether | 
brings all this to) 
but I really hope it does not. Not becaure 
ciation is in any wise disagreeable—rather ' 
—God bless Charles Dickens for having, 
many delightfal people to be our dear, fami!) 
and sweet Ruth Pinch among them— bu 
Rath is the name of wy heroine, if she pros 
heroine at all—which I greatly doubt—a: 
presence of that greater light my poor | 
light must look pale indeed. 

Bat though only a lesser light, Ruth Bel’ 
sweet and charming, being, indeed, quite 
of her native village, which lay in a hol! 
town, with sheltering hills upon all sid 
where Zadoc Pond, narrowed down to an i 
able stream, ran through it. In part, } 
have owed her consequence to the fact that 
was @ manufacturer, and the richest m: 
county; though, in any case, she would ° 
admirers, and deserved to win them, too. 
half the young men in the village were in 
her; and half the village girls envied ber, + 
of the other half wished they were young 
in love with her, too! But Ruth manage 
arch, sprightly way, to show kindness to al’ 
indulging in favoritism toward any, kee 
heart laid by on some inner shelf the whi! 
from her lovers, and perhaps equally from * 

Of these lovers, only two bad, in the vi’ 
lance, ‘* pluck” enough, to have any chan 
ning. They were James Headley aml 
Hinchliffe—the latter the son of the villa; 
the furmer “ the only son of bis mother, « 
widow.” Both were estimable young men, 
was known. One had the advantage of fam! 
and influence, the other of that discipline 
early grappling with life’s iron-bound rea 
stows. The two bad always been fast frien: 
Bromwell Hinchliffe had saved James Heat - 
It was when they were lads of twelve and 
respectively, the doctor’s son being the olde 
Were skating on the pond, when James cac 
weak place in the ice, broke through, a 
Then Brom, with an intrepidity and a pr 
mind rare in such a boy, bridged over the #> - 
with rails from a fence hard by, crept car 
the opening, and dragged out bis half-drownr 

Through gratitude for this act, Jamer 
doubly bound to one whom he had always r- 
in some sort, as his hero, They entered o 
gether, James working his own way, teach 
terms in # year, and redeeming | st time 
stady during the remaining terms. But lo t 





year he fell sick, when he had planned to te 
#0 came out in debt, in spite of rigid econut 
diligent endeavor tu help himself. 

Of Brom Hinchliffe it was whispere! by 
the serious-mindel ones in Zadoc, that he ! 
“a little fast,” in college. Bat when Jawes : 
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